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This Picture 


from an actual photograph. It 
shows Messrs. Bingham, Farns- 
worth and Follett listening to Mr. 
Edison's Realism Test in the Edison 
Shop on Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Famous Psychologists 





























Try the REALISM TEST 


—Scientists from American universities find that strange things happen during 


Mr. Edison’s new musical test. 


HERE’S no woman in this picture. 
Anybody can see that. Yet these 
three men declared they heard her. 
I was there when they made their astound- 
ing statements—in the Edison Shop, on 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In the rear of this temple of music is a 
great hall, where there’s usually a concert 
going on. On this particular day its doors 
were half open. Inside it was half dark— 
and silent as a church at midnight. 


Then a voice floated to my ears from 
within. It was an exquisite voice,singing just 
a sweet, simple song. It had that appealing 
sort of beauty that reaches down inside you 
and makes you feel lumpy in your throat. 


I looked through the doors to see the 
singer. But I saw no singer at all—yjust 
three men seated with their backs toward a 
Dhonograph. Their heads were bowed. The 
magic beauty of the ballad had fixed them 
with its spell. 


The music died away. The three men did 
not stir. They seemed lost to the world. 


Finally one found his voice: ““I could 
have sworn there was a living singer behind 
me. It was marvelous. Carried me back to 
a certain summer I spent in my youth.”’ 


a ies 
Ihe second man said: I felt the pres- 
ence of a living singer. She was singing— 









free and unrestrained. The accompaniment 
seemed by a separate instrument. ”’ 

The third then spoke up:"* The music filled 
my mind with thoughts of peace and beauty.” 

I didn’t know what (o make of it until 
some one explained. It was Mr. Edison’s 
famous Realism Test. These three dis- 
tinguished men of art and science had been 
trying it on themselves—to see whether 
listening to the New Edison caused the 
same emotions as listening to a living singer. 


Director Bingham and his colleagues 


HE man who first spoke is a famous 
pears He experiments with 
music and how it makes us feel and dream. 
He has found how music can speed you up, 
or slow you down, why it soothes your 
nerves, how it takes away that tired feeling. 
He is Dr. W. V. Bingham, Director of the 
Department of Applied Psychology, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

One of his colleagues is Professor C. H. 
Farnsworth, Director of the Department of 
Music, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor Farnsworth knows music 


just as the physician knows medicines. If 


you want musie that cheers, or music that 
inspires, or music that ““‘peps you up,”” he'll 
tell you which music to play. 

Wilson Follett, Esq., looks at music just 
as do you. He likes good music, and he 


Wouldn’t you like to try the same test? 


. 


knows how he likes it. He is a distinguished 
author and musie critic. 


When such famous psychologists feel the 
presence of a living singer, although she 
isn’t present at all—when such highly crit- 
ical minds experience strange and vivid 
sensations through the Realism Test, it is 
proof that the Realism Test provides a valu- 
able scientific method of testing your capacity 
to enjoy music. 


You can try the same test 


N R. EDISON’S Realism Test is an ideal way 
i for you to judge the New Edison, It tells 
you just how the New Edison is going to please 
you and your friends in your home. 


Wouldn't you like totry the same test? There's 
an Edison dealer ‘near you, who has equipped 
himself to give the Realism Test. Watch for his 
announcement in the local newspapers, and stop 
in his store the next time you are in town. He 
will give you the Realism Test just as it was 
given for the noted psychologists in the Edison 
Shop on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


If you can’t find his announcement, write us 
and we'll send you a special card of introduction 
to him, and also mail you a copy of that absorbing 
story, “‘Edison and Music,”’ which tells how Mr. 
Edison brought the phonograph to its perfection. 
Just send your name and address to 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 
“She_Phonograph with a Soul 
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Fighting the Co-operative Elevator 


| AST winter, along in February, 
5 Will Elkins, a farmer who lives 


By D. R. MURPHY 


tween his elevator and those at Web-" 
ster City. 





near Webster City, Iowa, had 
some ear corn to sell. He went down 
to one of the two elevators at Webster 
City and asked for offers. 

From one, Elkins received an offer 
of $1.15. This seemed rather low to 
him. He went to the other local ele- 
yator and got the same offer. Both 
elevators at Webster City are owned 
by private interests. 

A few miles south of Webster City 
is the little town of Stanhope. Stan- 
hope has an elevator which is owned 
by the farmers of that district. Elkins 
‘phoned down to the manager, stated 
his case, and got an offer of $1.30. He 
took it 

Elkins is one reason for the growth 
of cooperative concerns in the last 
year. There are hundreds more like 
him in the territory around Webster 
City. There are thousands more of 











two courses. 


ground. 


piled up. 


ready to retire with the swag. 


“A privately owned elevator to exist today must follow one of 
One method is to put its organization on a service 
basis and compete with the co-operative organization on its own Most likely they had. 
It must make its services good enough and cheap 
enough so that the farmers will have no motive to establish a 
rival concern. 


“The other method is to fight the co-operative movement to 
the last ditch. 


The margin between 


“T notice a good many farmers liv- 
ing near Webster City hauling out 
here, tho,’ he admitted. “Most likely 
they have some good reason for it.” 
There was 
reason enough at least to make it the 
custom for a farmer near Webster 
City to haul to elevators in other 
towns when Tre had the time and the 
roads were good. When work pressed 


Very rarely does a privately owned elevator, or the roads were in bad shape, he 
whose rule is really threatened, count on a final victory. The 
purpose of the owner is rather to clean up big in the last year of 
existence before the business is crushed. 
the local price and the Chicago price is kept high and profits 
At the same time, every effort is made to delay the 
operation of the farmers company until the private concern is 
This sort of a last ditch struggle, 
typical of many others in the middle west, is going on at Webster 

ity, lowa, at the present time.” 


hauled to Webster City and took his 
medicine. However, it was medicine 
that left a bad taste. 

The first move to put a codperative 
elevator in business at Webster City 
came after the annual Farm Bureau 
meeting, on January 10th. A number 
of the men who were interested in the 
subject were asked to stay to a later 
meeting to discuss the project. They 
discussed it and to such good effect 








such men in the corn belt. They 
represent a big part of the force behind the co- 
operative movement. 

This desire and effort toward coéperation are 
often a cause of some distress to the usual small 
town business man. He feels it as an attack on pri- 
vate business, and is rather resentful of the fact 
that the farmer—who is certainly an individualist 
in his own business—should be jealous of individual 
enterprises outside his own field. 

And so very often, as he wraps up the latest pur- 
chase, he remonstrates something after this fashion: 

“Look here, Jim; what are you fellows so down 
on Smith for? He’s just trying to run his own busi- 
ness like all of us. Give him a chance.” 

And Jim, very often, will look up grimly and say: 

“He's had his chance.”’. 

By that he means, and most of his brother farm- 
ers mean, that they see an elevator business simply 
as a mechanical and commercial device designed to 
get the farmer’s crops to market as cheaply and as 
speedily as possible. They know it costs money to 
provide this service. They are willing to pay the 
costs of service, but they are not willing to pay the 
cost of unearned profits. 

It is no longer possible for privately owned ele- 





vators to get away with wide margins of profit 
and still keep their patrons in ignorance. The 
farmer reads too many papers, for one thing. He 
keeps posted on market information and he knows 


what his grain should bring. Even more important 
is the fact that there are so many codéperative ele- 


vators scattered over the middle-west, that a com- 
parison can readily be made between neighboring 
elevators, one ef which is a codperative concern 


27) 


and one which is privately owned. 


on a final victory. The purpose of the owner is 
rather to clean up big in the last year or so of ex- 
istence before his business is crushed. The mar- 
gin between the local price and the Chicago price 
is kept high and profits are piled up. At the same 
time, every effort is made to delay the operation of 
the farmers’ company until the private concern is 
ready to retire with the swag. 

This sort of a last-ditch struggle, typical of many 
others in the middle-west, is going on at Webster 
City, Iowa, at the present time. The Elkins inci- 
dent was one of many that precipitated the fight. 

One big influence that led the farmers into the 
movement for a codperative elevator was the fact 
that Webster City is practically the only town in 
Hamilton county which does not have its coépera 
tive elevator. Woolstock, a few miles north; Sto- 
nega, to the east, and Stanhope to the south, main- 
tain elevators. Farther north, in the next county, 
is the Eagle Grove Elevator Company, one of the 
oldest and most prosperous in the state. 

With these associations as checks, the Hamilton 
county farmers were able to keep close watch on 
the tactics of the local grain clevators. What they 
observed did not please them. 

H. D. Blue, former manager of the Stonega ele- 
vator, and at present temporarily in charge of the 
new organization at Webster City, estimates that 
the average difference in price between the co- 
operative elevators and the Webster City elevators 
was around 5 cents a bushel on corn. Chris Chris- 
tenson, county agent, gave his estimate as from 4 
to 7 cents. Maywald, manager at Stonega, declined 
te commit himself as to the price difference be- 


that a few days later a second meet- 
ing was held, which formally organized the “Farm- 
ers’ Grain Company.” 

This company has an authorized capitalization of 
$100,000. It expects to handle coal, grain, tankage 
and live stock. It is organized under the Iowa co- 
operative law and carries out the provisions of the 
law as to voting power, patronage refund, limit on 
number of shares held by one person, and other 
points. In one place it goes the law one better. 
Where the law permits dividends of 10 per cent, 
this company, like a number of the better concerns 
of the state, has decided to put the maximum limit 
on dividends at 8 per cent. The company is built 
primarily for service to the patrons, not for profits 
to the share-holders. 

At this first meeting and with a very little solic- 
itation for a few days after, $25,000 worth of stock 
was sold. With this much in hand, the officers went 
to work to secure an elevator. The logical step was, 
of course, to buy out one of the established plants. 

The board of directors, all experienced farmers 
with considerable familiarity with the grain busi- 
ness, looked over the two plants. At a special meet- 
ing each man wrote down independently on a slip 
of paper the amount he figured each elevator was 
worth. These figures were averaged. Seven thou- 
sand dollars, in round figures, was the sum decided 
on as a fair price for either elevator. 

A committee went to J. R. Brown, manager of 
the Webster City elevator. The farmers stated their 
case and made their proposition. 

“My price,” said Brown, ‘is $15,000.” 

They went to the other elevator and got the 
same answer. This response made clear the line 

of action the elevators intended 





The question to the average 
then, simply comes down 
to this: “Which gives the best 
service?” If the privately owned 
elevator in his own town gives 


farm« 


better service than the coopera- 
tive one a few miles down the 
line, he is not apt to agitate 


for a codperative concern. If it 
fives poorer service, that fact at 
once enlists him with the codép- 
erative boosters. 

A privately owned elevator, to 
exist today must follow one of 
two courses. One method is to 
put its organization on a service 
basis and compete with the codp- 





erative organization on its own 
ground. It must make its serv- 
ke good enough and cheap 


€Bough so that the farmers will 
have no motive to establish a 
rival concern. 

The other method is to fight 
the codperative movement to the 
last ditch. Very rarely does a 
Privately owned elevator, whose 
Tule is really threatened, count 
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Co-operative Elevator and Store at Stonega, Near Webster City, lowa 


to take. They were out to clean 
up before they were forced to 
quit. 

This philosophy was very well 
brought out at the session the 
directors held to look over appli- 
cants for the job of manager for 
their company. One applicant 
was the former manager of an 
elevator company in another 
county. This company had just 
been bought out by a farmers’ 
association and the man was out 
of a job. 

In order to prove his own as- 
tuteness to the directors, this fel- 
low told how he had conducted 
negotiations with the farmers’ or- 
ganization. He described, with a 
good deal of simple pleasure in 
his own cleverness, how the real 
price of the plant had been in- 
creased between 50 and 100 per 
cent to make a profitable sale. 

“What did these folks do?” a 
director asked at this point. 

The ex-manager of the elevator 
com- (Concluded on page 1479) 
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British Gold Prices 

HEY continue to buy and sell gold in 

London on a basis which indicates that 
the British frankly recognize that the paper 
money of England is now worth only about 
three-fourths of its value. The ratio 
between British paper money and gold is al- 
most exactly the same as that between British 
paper money money. Ever 
since the gold market was started the quota- 
tions on gold have gone up and down in al- 


face 


and American 


most exactly the same way that the rate of 
exchange with the United States has gone up 
and down. We believe that it is worth while 
watching the changes in the British gold mar- 
ket as well as the rate of exchange between 
the United States and Great Britain. If the 
time ever comes that Great Britain gives a 
marked preference to gold over United States 
currency it will be a sign that the United 
States also is getting on a paper money basis. 

The standard pre-war ratios were 85 shill- 
ings of British currency for an ounce of gold 
and $4.87 of American currency for the Brit- 
ish pound sterling. The middle of May it 
took 107 shillings and six pence of British cur- 
rency to buy an ounce of gold. Both in rela- 
tion to American currency and in relation to 
gold British currency was depreciated in May 
by about 25 per cent. 





Reducing Production 

HEN anyone ventures to suggest that 

the farmer should adjust his produc- 
tion to consumption needs, there are always 
a lot of well-meaning but muddy-thinking peo- 
ple who hold up their hands in horror and 
declaim the lack of patriotism of the one who 
ventures to make such a suggestion. We di- 
rect the attention of such people to what is 
going on in some of the manufacturing cen- 
ters. For example, in a recent issue of the 
Philadelphia Ledger we find the following: 

“Woolen and worsted mills in Manayunk, 
Kensington and Frankfort are feeling the pro- 
test against high prices to such an extent that 
it has been found necessary to shut down for 
one or two days a week or to stop sections of 
looms on alternate days. Several mills are op- 
erating daily, but are reducing their ou: put by 
laying off a number of workers each day. One 
mill was found to be closed altogether yester- 
day, and it was learned that it would be closed 
until Monday.” 

And this from Passaic, New Jersey: “Un- 
certainty in the wool market and the cancella- 
tion of large orders have necessitated the ces- 
sation of night work in the woolen mills here. 
Two mills have laid off two thousand 
workers already, and vthers are preparing to 
suspend night work soon.” 

This policy is not new in the manufacturmg 
When demand slacks up manufac- 
turers reduce production. Why not? If they 
overproduce, they must sell at a loss; and if 


local 


business. 
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they sell at a loss for any great length of time, 
they will become bankrupt and go out of busi- 
ness altogether. 

Is there any reason why the farmer should 
not follow the same businesslike policy? Do 
not economic laws apply with equal force to 
the farmer? Should he continue to produce a 
surplus which must be sold at a loss? Is there 
any hope of maintaining agriculture on a prof- 
itable basis unless production is adjusted to 
the needs of consumption ? 

In the long run, if agricultural products 
should sell year after year for the cost of pro- 
duction plus a very reasonable profit, the peo- 
ple of the country would buy their food 
cheaper than they hope to buy it under the 
old conditions, which produce a surplus one 
year The more 
nearly we can adjust production to the actual 
needs, the more stable prices will be and the 
more permanent our farm population. Be- 
cause of uncertain weather conditions produc- 
tion on the farm can not be controlled as it 
can in the factory, but it can be adjusted 
much better than in the past. 

Those fuzzy-minded folks who denounce 
every effort of the farmer to get his busi- 
ness onto a business basis make us tired, to use 
a slang expression. 


and a shortage another. 





Getting Together 
A’ INTERESTING development at the 
meeting of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations, held in Chicago last week and 
reported elsewhere in this issue, was the forma- 
tion of an international committee of farmers. 
To begin with, this committee will be composed 
only of representatives of Canada and the 
United States. Very likely, however, it will be 
increased slowly by bringing in farmers from 
No special program was out- 
lined, further than the suggestion that the 
farmers of these two countries should get to- 
gether whenever it is necessary to consider 
matters which might mar the friendly rela- 
tions which have existed between them for a 
hundred years, and to consider also such eco- 
nomic reactions as influence the prosperity of 

the farmers of the two countries. 

Contact between the exceptionally well in- 
formed leaders of Canadian agriculture and 
leaders of farm organizations in the United 
States can not help but be most beneficial. 
We have very much to learn from the Cana- 
dians, who are far ahead of us in doing real 
business for farmers in a large way. 


other countries. 





Canadian Wheat Prices 
HE value to farmers of being strongly or- 
ganized is very nicely illustrated by the 
experience of the Canadian farmers in selling 
their wheat. 


In Canada, as in the United States, the 
government took contre! of the wheat. In 
Canada, however, organized farmers were 
given representation on the control board. 


The Canadian farmers had competent men to 
represent them on this board, men who really 
understood the game. The minimum price of 
wheat was fixed for the year 1919 at $2.15, 
and this was paid in cash when the farmer de- 
livered the wheat to the elevator. At the same 
same time he received his check, he was given 
also a participation certificate, which showed 


he had sold at 


the number of bushels of wheat 
$2.15 and which indicated his right to partici- 
pate in profits over and above this minimum 
price. 

The wheat board was able to sell the wheat 
considerably above the niinimum price. Mr. 
Lambert, the secretary of the Candian Coun- 
cil of Agriculture, told us recently that these 
participation certificates given to the farmers 
would be worth between 50 and 60 cents a 
bushel. That is, the farmer got an original 
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price of $2.15 in cash at the time of delivery, 
and now he will be able to cash in his parti¢i- 
pation certificates for an additional price of 
between 50 and 60 cents for every bushel of 
wheat he sold. Mr. Lambert said the rtifi- 
cates might be worth even more than the fig. 
ure he indicated. That means that the farm. 
ers of Canada will get between ninety and one 
hundred million dollars more for their 1919 
wheat crop than the minimum price of $2.15, 
The farmers of the United States sold their 
wheat on the basis of $2.26 per bushel. They 
got no participation certificates. Whatever 
profit above the mmimum price was mace on 
the wheat the United States was 
made by some one other than the producers. 
This is a very fine illustration of the effi- 
ciency of a real farmers’ organization. 


grown in 





The Season 

bape week turned dry over large areas of 

the corn belt just at the right time to 
permit the bulk of the corn to be planted. At 
this writing the crop outlook is more promis- 
ing than seemed possible early in May. The 
oat crop is still backward and without much 
question will suffer severe damage if the 
weather is at all warm in late June and early 
July. The winter wheat outlook in Kansas 
has unproved amazingly. 

Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Ohio all re 
ceived less than an inch of rain last week 
and were therefore able to push field work 
with unusual speed. Llinois, Missouri and 
Indiana received more than an inch and « half 
of rain. The temperature for the seven states 
averaged 62 degrees, as compared with a nor- 
mal of 64 degrees. A deficiency of only two 
degrees in temperature during the third week 
in May is not enough to do any serious dam- 
age. 





Shipping Prospects 
ABSON’S Statistical Organization shows 
that under past conditions we have a sur- 
plus of idle freight cars during the months of 
April, May, June and July. As we enter Au- 
gust there is an increasing use of cars, and 
the pinch comes in October and November. 
This year, however, we have a shortage of 
freight cars just at the time when in the past 
we have had the greatest surplus of cars. 
What is going to happen to us when the heavy 
freight movement begins in August? 
Babson’s says the railroads today are short 
at least 4,000 locomotives, 200,000 freight 
cars and 8,000 passenger cars. Such a short- 
age can not be made up quickly. Evidently, 
therefore, we are in for trouble no matter what 
we do. The quicker we stop foolish talk 
on this whole railroad question and get down 
to sensible business, the better it is going to 
be for us. 





F THE railroad workmen would stop strik- 
ing and submit their grievances to arbitra- 
tion—and if they would go to work energetical 


ly to move freight—we could get a lot more 
service out of the cars we have. The great ma 
jority of the workmen are just as honest. just 
as patriotic, just as industrious, just a» an% 
ious to help the country get back to a! il 
basis, as any other class of citizens But 
they are kept stirred up by radical leaders, 
and by radical papers of which an Lows farm 
paper is one of the leaders, and by such p& 
litical candidates as Colonel Brookhart, wh? 


does not seem to realize that he is being used 


as a catspaw by the forces of disorde! and 
discontent. 

Iowa farmers can do something toward help- 
ing the shipping situation by snowing under 
Colonel Brogkhart Monday, June 7th. Cove! 


him deep. 
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Senator Cummins vs. Colonel 
Brookhart 


OR twenty years Senator Cummins has had 
F the strong support of the laboring men of 
Jowa. Why? Simply because he has always 
stood for a square deal for them, just as he 
has always stood for a square deal for the 
farmer. 

Now the effort is being made to organize 
the workingmen of Iowa against Senator Cum- 
mins. Why? Simply because he did not favor 
the Plumb plan, which, if enacted into law, 
would mean that the government would own 
the railroads and the railroad workmen would 
run them; and for the further reason that he 
favored that part of the law which provides 
for the creation of an arbitration court to pass 
upon disputes between the railroad manage- 
ment and the railroad workmen. 

Senator Cummins believes that strikes and 
Jockouts on railroads should be prevented. He 
believes that neither the owners of the railroads 
nor the men who work on the railroads have 
the right to tie up our transportation system 
and bring suffering and loss on the rest of the 
people. He believes in arbitrating before the 
strike instead of afterwards, and he believes 
in making sure that the railroad workmen will 
get justice by providing a special board of 
arbitration. 

To all of which the Iowa farmer will say, 
Amen. The Farm Bureau Federation put it 
right when it went on record in a formal reso- 
lution, saying that the strike in necessary in- 
dustries is no longer justifiable and no longer 
to be tolerated by a long-suffering public; and 
when it favored the creation of boards to see 
that both labor and capital got justice. 

The farmer is the man who suffers most by 
any strike which interferes with transporta- 
tion. One night a few weeks ago there were 
eighteen hundred cars of live stock on the road 
toChicago. A strike was called without notice 
and most of those eighteen hundred cars were 
stopped along the way and unloaded at way- 
stations. Some of them were held there for 
many days; some were shipped back home, to 
the very great loss of the farmers. When fin- 
ally the strike was settled and live stock could 
again be shipped to Chicago, the price was 
beaten down. The farmer lost thru being un- 
able to ship for about two weeks. He was 
obliged to continue to feed live stock which was 
ready for market, on corn worth from $1.50 
to $1.75 a bushel. Then when the bars were 
lifted and he was able to ship, he lost again 
thru the decreased price caused by the backing 
up of the live stock. A very careful estimate 
shows that Iowa steer feeders lost not less than 
$275,000 in one week because of the switch- 
men’s strike. 

Thruout the corn belt farmers have suffered 
severely during the past few months because of 
these strikes, which interfered with the prompt 
movement of freight. Millions of bushels of 
grain are tied up in local elevators and on 
farms because of this interference. Thousands 
of hogs and steers are being fed at a loss every 
day because cars can not be had to ship them. 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers are suffer- 
ing financially because they have not been able 
to sell their grain and live stock when they 
needed to sell it. 

A railroad strike hurts the farmer indirectly 
& well as directly. Many industries have 
ben forced to shut down because they could 
not get fuel and raw material. This increases 
the price the farmer must pay for the things 
made in the factories which have been closed. 
Right at a time when we need the greatest pos- 
sible production, we are running not more than 
” per cent, because of these railroad strikes. 

ey are doing more to keep up the cost of 
“erything the farmer buys than any other one 
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thing. Railroad strikes reduce the price of 
the things the farmers have to sell and increase 
the price of everything he has to buy. 

Labor men suffer also from these strikes in 
necessary industries. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of men have been thrown out of work 
because of the shutting down of factories on 
account of inability to ship in their fuel and 
raw material. Everybody suffers. Nobody 
gains except, perhaps, some of the radical la- 
bor leaders who think they must stir up this 
sort of trouble in order to hold their jobs and 
draw their salaries. It would be a big advan- 
tage to everybody if they would arbitrate dis- 
putes before striking instead of afterwards, for 
in the end almost every strike is arbitrated. 

The farmers of Iowa should not be deceived 
as to the real issues in this contest between 
Senator Cummins and Colonel Brookhart. It 
is a contest between those radical labor leaders 
and the rest of the people, particularly the 
farmers. Colonel Brookhart is the candidate 
of the radical labor leaders. 

The farmers of Iowa are asked to vote 
against Senator Cummins. Why? He has 
been their true friend thruout his political life. 
He has stood by them always. Why are they 
now asked to vote against him? Simply be- 
cause he voted for the railroad law which 
turned the roads back to their owners and tried 
to make it possible for them to get in shape to 
handle the business of the country efficiently. 

Senator Cummins knows more about the rail- 
road question than any other man in Iowa. 
He has always stood for a square deal for the 
farmers at the hands of the railroads. He has 
not changed. He is the same man who fought 
the Iowa farmers’ battles year after year. He 
voted for the railroad law because he was con- 
vinced that it was the very best law that could 
be obtained now. The farmers of Iowa should 
trust Senator Cummins in this matter. He has 
been true to them in the past. He is true to 
them now. 

President Sykes, of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, went to Washington 
three weeks ago to see what could be done to 
get more cars for moving live stock and grain. 
He found the situation very bad, and likely to 
get worse. Senator Cummins invited President 
Sykes to come before the senate committee on 
interstate commerce, of which Senator Cum- 
mins is chairman. He called in also the rail- 
road executives, and had Mr. Sykes address 
them and explain how the Iowa farmer was 
The railroad people said that ‘the 
urgent need was for more cars and for less 
mterference by strikes. Mr. Sykes joined with 
other shippers in asking the government to lend 
the roads another $300,000,000 to buy equip- 
ment. 

If it were not for these constant strikes by 
the railroad workmen, we could get a lot more 
service out of the cars we have. If the strikes 
are to continue, then an additional one hun- 
dred thousand cars would simply be in the way. 

We must get down to business on this rail- 
road question. The farmers of Iowa can not 
afford to have any more foolishness. It is a 
serious matter for them, They must have bet- 
ter freight service. That means more cars and 
fewer strikes. What we want now is service. 
If we can’t get service, production will be de- 
creased and people will suffer for food. 

Senator Cummins, as chairman of the sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce, which 
has charge of railroad matters, can do more to 
help work out a fair solution of this railroad 
matter than any other hundred men Iowa could 
send. His defeat for renomination would be a 
state and national calamity just now. Colonel 
Brookhart is a good-hearted fellow, but to send 
him to the senate in the place of Senator Cum- 
mins would be like sending a city kid out to run 
the corn planter when the season is three weeks 
late. 


suffering. 


The level-headed farmers of Iowa should 
get into this contest between Senator Cummins 
and Colonel Brookhart, and get into it hard. 
Senator Cummins stands for law and order, for 
justice between employer and employe. He 
stands for arbitrating railroad strikes before 
they happen. Colonel Brookhart stands for 
the opposite? His support comes from those 
radical labor leaders who want no interference 
with their efforts to stir up strikes and dis- 
organize transportation. If Colonel Brook- 
hart should be nominated he would just stir up 
more trouble—and we have had enough. The 
word would go out that Iowa farmers are in 
favor of the Plumb plan. That would reopen 
the whole question, and there is no telling when 
we would get back to normal conditions. We 
dare not take such a chance. 

This is a busy time on the farm, but the 
Iowa farmer can afford to spend just as much 
time as may be necessary to see his neighbors 
and make sure that they understand the real 
issues in this contest. And he can afford to 
spend all day June 7th in getting out the farm 
vote. 





Farm Hand Wages in Scotland 


N SCOTLAND as in England there is a 

national law providing for a minimum wage 
for farm hands and for not more than fifty 
working hours per week. In the case of work- 
ers who work more than fifty hours per week, 
provision is made for paying them time and a 
half for overtime. Just recently the Scotch 
committee, which has as its duty the setting of 
the minimum wage, raised the minimum until 
it is now the equivalent of about $45 a month 
for experienced farm workers. This is nearly 
three times the pre-war wage. A $45 a month 
minimum wage may not seem extraordinarily 
high in the United States, but when it is re- 
membered that in Scotland and England be- 
fore the war the customary agricultural wage 
was about half what it United 
States, it may be seen that $45 a month is 
really quite high, especially when it is viewed 
as a minimum. 


was in the 


Every step that the European countries 
take in the direction of increasing the wages of 
agricultural labor and hours 
should be of help to American agriculture. 
Higher wages and fewer working hours make 
it inevitable that food prices will be somewhat 
higher in Europe and that Europe will have to 
turn to the United States for a larger propor- 
tion of her food than would otherwise be the 
case. 


reducing the 


The Wool Steal 


ILO D. CAMPBELL, of Michigan, evi- 

dently is going to have the satisfaction 
of recovering for the wool growers of the coun- 
try something like five million dollars which 
was gouged out of them thru the government 
handling of the wool during the war period. 
Investigations already made seem to show that 
the eastern wool dealers who were handling this 
wool took a grossly unfair advantage of their 
opportunities. Some of them have already 
refunded considerable sums of money, and 
more will be compelled to disgorge when the 
matter has been gone into thoroly. 

We think it is safe to say that but for Mr. 
Campbell’s persistent fight in this matter, the 
wool growers would have been obliged to pocket 
their losses. He persisted in the fight against 
the strongest opposition, not only of the wool 
dealers but of many others who might have 
been in better business. 
and it is up to the government to carry the 
fight thru and see that the wool growers get the 
money which belongs to them. 


He has made his case, 





ACKNOWLEDGE your letter of the 8th instant, 

inquiring with respect to my views upon certain 

public questions. The people of Iowa are en- 
titled to my opinions inasmuch as I am in public 
office, and at the present time a candidate for re- 
nomination, and I hasten to reply to your several 
questions. I quote your inquiries: 


“First—Are you in favor of government owner- 
ship or government operation of the railroads?” 


I am not in favor of government ownership and 
operation of the railroads, because it must be ob- 
vious that at this time it would wreck our financial 
system for the government to issue the bonds that 
would be necessary to acquire the railroads, and be- 
cause, further, the experience of the last two years, 
during which the government has operated the rail- 
roads, proves conclusively that it can not operate 
them either economically or efficiently. 


“Second—Were you in favor of returning the rail- 
roads to their owners?” 


Yes. As chairman of the senate committee on 
interstate commerce, I have, for a year or more, 
been actively engaged in preparing the legislation 
for the return of these properties to their owners, 
and have endeavored to secure such legislation as 
would enable the owners of the railroads to render 
the transportation service which the producers and 
shfppers of this country must have if we are to 
maintain our production and carry on our com- 
merce. 


“Third—Are you in favor of compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes between employers and employes 
in necessary industries, to the end that strikes and 
lockouts shall be forbidden until the questions at 
issue shall have been submitted to such arbitration 
tribunals and their findings made known?” and, 


“Fourth—When fair arbitration tribunals shall 
have been created and the machinery provided by 
which both employers and employed may submit 
their grievances to such tribunals with the assur- 
ance that justice will be done, would you then favor 
the enactment of laws which would forbid either 
employers or workmen to conspire to lock out or 
strike, and thus interfere with the orderly opera- 
tion of necessary industries?” 


My record in the preparation and passage thru 
the senate of the recent railroad bill is the best 
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WHAT SENATOR CUMMINS STANDS FOR 





The organized farmers of lowa have 
expressed their views very emphatic- 
ally on certain national issues which 
affect their interests. By formal reso- 
lution they demand the return of the 
railroads to their owners, demanded a 
law which would compel arbitration 
before striking, etc. In order that the 
farmers might know just where Senator 
Cummins and Colonel Brookhart stand 
on these vital questions Wallaces’ 
Farmer submitted to each of them 
on May 8th eight definite questions 
and asked for prompt answers. We 
print herewith Senator Cummins’ 
answer. At the date of writing, May 
24th, no answer has been received 
from Colonel Brookhart. 
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answer to these inquiries. I believe that in all 
public utilities—and our railroads are the first 
among these utilities—that the government, either 
federal or state as the case may be, should provide 
a fair, impartial tribunal for the adjudication of con- 
troversies that may arise between employers and em- 
ployes as to wages and working conditions; that it 
should be made obligatory upon both the employers 
and the employes to submit all such controversies 
to the government tribunal for decision; and that 
the paramount interests of the general public de- 
mand that there shall be neither lockouts nor strikes 
which suspend or materially interfere with the op- 
eration of these utilities. 

It will be understood, of course, that the law 
making lockouts and strikes unlawful in such cases 
should not interfere with the right of any individual 
to quit his employment whenever he chooses to do 
so. The prohibition should be directed against 
agreements or combinations in the nature of con- 
spiracies to prevent the operation of the utilities. 

I am in favor of extending this principle to cover 
certain other basic and necessary industries upon 
which the health, lives and safety of the people 
generally depend. 


“Fifth—Are you in favor of the Plumb plan or 
any other plan which looks toward government own- 
ership or government operation of our railroads?” 





No. I regard the Plumb plan as the most objee 
tionable proposal that has yet been made for the 
operation of railways. It is infinitely worse thap 
direct government ownership and operation. [It 
contemplates operation by a board of directors, two. 
thirds of whom are to be chosen by the employes, 
and it furnishes no protection whatever for the 
public. 


“Sixth—While this is not a matter for iegisiation, 
we would be glad to know whether you favor polit. 
ical affiliation between organized labor unions ang 
farmer organizations.” 


I do not. I do not favor political affiliation ex. 
cept upon the basis of the general welfare. It is 
the only true foundation for political activities, 
Moreover, there is no common interest between la. 
bor unions and farmers’ organizations other than 
the interest which every good citizen has in re 
quiring that justice shall be done to every other 
citizen. The labor union man ought to hope that 
the farmer will produce a full supply of foodstuffs 
and make a fair profit, and the farmer ought to 
hope that the wage worker will receive good, lib 
eral wages and be given good conditions under 
which to labor, in the interest of the whole country, 
but there is no basis for a special alliance between 
them. 


“Seventh—Will you support legislation which 
gives to farmers the same privilege of collective 
bargaining that is given to laboring men?” 


I believe in collective bargaining, and I was the 
author of the amendment to the anti-trust bill of 
1914, giving agricultural associations the right to 
cooperate; but if there is anything uncertain about 
it, I am in favor of making the subject perfectly 
clear. 


“Eighth—In tariff legislation, will you undertake 
to secure for agriculture the same consideration 
which is given to other industries?” 


My record for twelve years in the senate answers 
this question. I have done everything within my 
power to give to agriculture the same measure of 
protection which is accorded to manufactures. The 
protective system can not endure unless it is made 
to apply just as fully to products of agriculture as 
to products of the mines, forests and factories 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS 


Why lowa Farmers Will Support Cummins 


HE undersigned farmers believe that the farm- 

ers of Iowa should not only vote for the re- 

nomination of Senator Cummins, but should 
take off their coats and work for him, and for 
the following reasons: 

1. Senator Cummins has Leen a true friend to 
the Iowa farmer from away back in the eighties, 
when he helped bust the barbed wire trust, up to 
the present time. He has helped us especially in 
our fight for a square deal at the hands of the rail- 
roads. He has been the best and most useful 
friend we ever had in the United States senate. If 
we do not stand by Senator Cummins, who has 
stood by us thru all these years, how can we ex- 
pect other men in pablic offices to stand true to 
our interests? 

2. The question most important to farmers now 
is the rebuilding of our railroad systems. We 
have lost millions on millions of dollars because of 
lack of cars and engines to move our grain and 
live stock when it ought to be moved. We are sick 
of theorizing on this matter. It is a business prop- 
osition, and we think it is time to get down to busi- 
ness. Senator Cummins has a better understand- 
ing of what must be done than any other man in 
Iowa. He has studied the railroad question for 
fifteen years. His record shows that he can be 
trusted to protect our interests. We believe he will 
see to it that the farmers get a square deal and 
at the same time help work out some plan that 
will enable the railroads to get cars and engines 
and equipment, so that they can move our crops 
promptly. This is no time to trust our interests to 
an amateur. We have too much at stake to take 
a chance now. We want real service. 

3. When Senator Cummins voted to turn the 
railroads back to their owners, he was voicing the 
wishes of the farmers of lowa. We are opposed to 
gevernment ownership or operation of railroads. 





Thirty-five farmers, members of the 
Farmers Union and of the Farm 
Bureau in Louisa county, last week is- 
sued the accompanying statement. It 
presents in convincing form the senti- 
ments of all farmers who remember 
the railroad mismanagement of the last 
several years and who intend to see to 
it that government ownership is not 
brought back and that the strike is re- 
— by arbitration. It sums up the 
arm opinion of Colonol Brookhart 
in the statement ‘“‘He would be a good 
representative of union labor, but a 
mighty bad representative of the 
farmers and the general public.”’ 











In theory it may be all right. In practice it has 
been all wrong, at least so far as farmers are con- 
cerned. Government operation makes it possible 
for people who want to beat down prices of farm 
products to do it by simply putting an embargo 
on our shipments and refusing to move them until 
we are ready to sell at their price. Government 
operation means extravagant management and bad 
service. We are opposed to the Plumb plan, which 
is government ownership but management by the 
railroad workmen. Colonel Brookhart is in favor 
of government ownership We understand he is 
also in favor of the Plumb plan or any other plan 
which the railroad workmen want. He would 
be a good représentative of union labor, but a 
mighty bad representative of the farmers and the 
general public. Iowa is a farming state and should 





be represented in the senate by men who are ia 
sympathy with farmers. 

4. Senator Cummins is in favor of arbitration 
boards in necessary industries such as railroads 
and would forbid strikes until the arbitration 
boards have looked into the matter and rendered a 
decision. That is what we want. This thing of 
tying up the railroads and other necessary indus- 
tries every time a small group of workmen think 
they ought to have more pay has got to stop 
We are in favor of liberal pay for workmen. We 
are in favor of workmen organizing to secure 4 
square deal. We are in favor of allowing every 
man to quit work when he wants to. But the time 
has come to stop radical labor leaders from bring: 
ing about strikes on railroads and in other neces 
sary industries until the rights of the matter have 
been determined. The f rmers of Iowa have lost 
millions of dollars during the past two years be 
cause of these unnecessary strikes. We will losé 
millions more unless they are stopped. Honest 
workmen also have suffered. It is to the interest 
of every fair-minded man that these big indus 
trial disputes be arbitrated. Senator Cummins 8 
right when he favors arbitration before striking 
instead of afterward 

We think it would be a great misfortune to the 
farmers of Iowa if Senator Cummins should be 
defeated. We can not afford to let this happéea. 
We ean not afford to make any experiments at this 
critical time. We urge our fellow farmers to talk 
this over with their neighbors and make sure that 
they understand the real issues. The contest be 
tween Senator Cummins and Colonel Brookhart is 
really a contest between the level-headed farmers 
of lowa and the radical labor union leaders. It 
a contest between order and disorder. There is 2° 
doubt as to how the lowa farmer will vote when be 
understands the issues. Therefore, we must work 
as well as vote 
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BEATING THE SUGAR SHORTAGE 


sorghum production in the last two or three 

years, on account of the scarcity and high 
price of sugar. Two years ago, under the necessity 
of saving sugar for war purposes, the sorghum in- 
dustry was revived in a number of states with con- 
siderable success. 

Several counties in eastern Nebraska grew con- 
siderable sorghum cane in 1918. County agricultural 
agents promoted the work and several county Farm 
Bureaus made it one of their projects for that year. 
Tho the present generation of farmers were largely 
unfamiliar with sorghum syrup making, county 
agents found it easy to coach them, and the result 
was a revival of the popularity of sorghum to a con- 
siderable extent in the communities taking special 
interest. 

In 1918, sorghum cane growing and syrup manu- 
facture was one of the minor projects of the Douglas 
county, Nebraska, Farm Bureau. Agricultural Agent 
E. G. Maxwell found little difficulty in getting farm- 
ers to plant enough cane to produce 


(Cy ectem: prote interest has been manifested in 
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the theory that it makes a better quality of syrup. 
Mr. Grau and some others grow the Early Orange, 
which makes a still richer syrup. Contrary to its 
common name, Early Orange is really a late matur- 
ing variety of cane, and is not ready for harvest 
until several weeks later than either the Black 
Amber or the Red Amber. This, of course, sets it 
well up into the frost season. 

Mr. Grau told the crop producers to prepare 
soil for the production of sorghum cane the same 
as for 100-bushel-an-acre corn. Plow deep and 
early, prepare a fine seed bed, and delay planting 
until all of the surface weed seeds have germi- 
nated. Then cultivate to destroy the weeds. Mr. 
Grau warned against planting too thick. This is 
one of the failings of beginners, and it results in 
spindly stalks which are difficult to strip, and 
which contain less juice than the larger stalks. Too 
thin planting is preferable to too thick. 


Mr. Grau advised very careful cultivation of tha 
crop, keeping down all the weeds, so as to giya 
the cane all the chance possible. 

The best season for the harvesting of sorghum 
cane is just before the seed hardens, Mr. Gray 
said. Cane that is over-ripe reduces the yield of 
juice, and some growers think it causes an “off” 
flavor in the finished product, while cane that 
is too green may seriously impair the flavor of 
the syrup and in addition require more heat to 
evaporate the large amount of water contained iy 
the immature product. 

The production of good syrup is possible, of 
course, only when ,all of the seeds and the top 
ten to eighteen inches of the stalks and all of 
the leaves are removed. This means a lot of 
hard hand work to be performed, but it will be 
found to be well worth while. In preparing the 
eane for the mill, the upper foot and a half of 
the stalk can usually be cut off without loss, ag 
this part contains little or no juice. 

An acre or less of properly cultivated 





syrup for home consumption, and sev- 
eral farmers planted enough to produce 
syrup for commercial purposes. 

Several hundred acres of cane was 
grown that year, and five mills operated 
in making syrup. One codéperative mill 
was established near Irvington for the 
purpose of producing syrup first for 
home consumption and second for com- 
mercial sale. Notwithstanding the un- 
favorableness of the season, scores of 
Douglas county farmers produced a lib- 
eral supply of syrup for home cooking 
and a large quantity was sold in the 
county for from $1.25 to $1.50 a gallon. 

In Seward county, Nebraska, Agricul- 


tural Agent H. P. Rigdon encouraged 
his Farm Bureau to adopt the sugar 
substitute project. At least 200 acres 
of cane were cultivated for sorghum in 
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Seward county in 1918. Three #ew sor- 
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cane will produce enough sorghum 
syrup for an average family. The Uni- 
ted States Department of Agricu'ture 
gives the following gallon production 
per acre: Nebraska, 80; Iowa, 88; Min. 
nesota, 105. The difference in yield 
depends to some extent on the ripeness 
of the cane, the type of crusher used 
and the care in handling the crop 

If there are no old mills in the com. 
munity that can be repaired and op. 
erated, a community plant can be es- 
tablished with little expense, it was 
found in Nebraska in 1918. Such plants 
were established in both Douglas and 
Seward counties. In Seward county one 
township plant was established and op 
erated with a high degree of success 
and not only a satisfying supply of 
syrup for home use was made, but also 
considerable quantity for sale was 





ghum syrup mills were established and 
two old ones repaired and put into com- 


mission. The Seward County Sorghum 
Association was organized, to have gen- 
eral supervision of manufacture, price, 
etc As a result, a price of $1.25 per 
gallon was placed on all sorghum avail- 
able after the home demands were 
filled Tho the cane crop was some- 
what damaged by drouth that year, sev- 
eral hundred gallons of this sugar sub- 


stitute were produced in Seward county. 

Charles Grau, prominent Douglas 
county farmer, is enthusiastic over pro- 
ducing sorghum syrup for home use. 
His enthusiasm for this syrup caused 
him to appear before the annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska Crop Producers’ 
Association last winter with his story 
of sorghum production, 

Several varieties of cane are grown 
in Douglas county for sorghum syrup 
production. Black Amber was once the 
standard syrup making variety, but a 
g00d many now grow Red Amber, on 


A Pile of Cane Hauled Thirty Miles to a Community Plant in Seward County, Neb. 


produced 
The Irvington, Douglas county, plant 
is another example of a small « mt 











A Douglas County, Nebraska, Community Sorghum Sirup Plant 





nity plant succesfully operated and 
costing very little per farmer. It 

to say, however, that very few « 

in eastern Nebraska or Iowa have no 
old plants that may be _ rejuvenated 
Cast-aside crushers can be found quit 
readily and an evaporator can be bui 
at little expense. 

Most of the Nebraska mills 
and for home production only. A few 
large commercial plants are in opera 
tion. Power for the small plant is fur 
nished by a small farm gasoline engine 
Simple type crusher and evaporation 
plant are used. One of the Seward 
county plants was operaged by a man 
and two girls. Women did much of the 
stirring and other work connected with 
evaporation in several plants. In only 
a few instances was much money & 
pended in equipping or operating 4 
plant. 
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FARM INTERESTS AT WASHINGTON 


{TTLE apparent progress is being made here in 

meat packing legislation, altho Congressman 

Sidney Anderson, of Minnesota, an enthusias- 
tice advocate of packer control, holds out some 
hopes that a packing house law “with teeth in it” 
will be reported out of the committee onto the floor 
of the house before congress adjourns. 

This is one of the proposed measures on which 
representatives of all the farm organizations are 
working together in its favor. It is probable that 
mo bill has had stronger support from the organized 
farmers. Gray Silver, Washington representative of 
the American Federation of Farm Bureaus, says 
that one thing that has delayed packer legislation 
is the lack of concentration of thought among the 


stock raisers. While the representatives of farm 
organizations were working in complete accord, 
many individual farmers thruout the country, in 


visiting Washington and calling upon congressmen, 
without any definite program of action, have ex- 
pressed conflicting views, which were more or less 
confusing to congressmen, particularly those not 
inclined to favor the legislation. 

The moral of this is the need of closer and better 
organization among the farmers, for the purpose of 
obtaining information which will enable them to 
unite their sentiments and views on a definite line 
of thouglit and action. Farmers now have the equip- 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


ment for presenting their views on national legisla- 
tion effectively to their representatives in congress, 
and it is up to them to avail themselves of the 
agencies which are able to secure the best results. 
The farmers’ representation would also be more 
effective in securing favorable legislation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Silver, if the wheat growers, cotton 
growers, stock raisers, dairymen, beet farmers and 
those in every other farming activity would pool 
their issues, and when a question arises affecting 
any one of the various lines of farming, all will 
stand by it to secure a satisfactory adjustment of 
the question. There was an amendment to the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill which was strongly op- 
posed by the cotton growers. All the farm organiza- 
tions represented at Washington joined efforts in 
opposition to this amendment and it was defeated. 
A special report just made public by the Federal 
Trade Commission shows that the average annual 
profits of the Big Five packers, Morris & Company, 
Wilson & Company, Cudahy Packing Company, Ar- 
mour & Company and Swift & Company, were 
$59,500,000 from 1912 to 1914, and they jumped to 
an average of $192,000,000 during 1915 to 1917. “The 
whole accounting system of the packers must be 
revised,” the report says, “before dependable fig- 


ures can be found showing costs and profits by spe 
cific products or even for the business as a whole 
At the beginning of 1919, the report estimated the 
combined assets of the Big Five at $1,300,000,000; 
their combined net worth at $533,000,000, and agere 
gate sales for previous year at $3,200,000,000. But 
the several companies have grown to these propor 
tions principally from profits retained in the busi 
ness.” 

The cold storage bill, requiring the entry of goods 
into cold storage to be marked on them when they 
are offered for sale, and limiting the period of such 
storage, has passed the senate. The senate bill 38 
very similar to the house bill. It was endorsed by 
the Department of Agriculture, under which its e? 
forcement is placed, and conforms more closel¥ 
than the house bill to the cold storage laws in many 
states. The house proposals to apply the act 
fresh fruits and vegetables were eliminated by the 


senate, on the grounds that it was difficult to prac 
tice deception in such perishable products. The bill 
limits the total storage period to twelve months. 
A maximum penalty of $1,000 fine and one years 
imprisonment on conviction of violation of ¢! wor 

yriate 


is provided, and the sum of $200,000 is app: 
for its administration. 

The freight blockade is causing congres 
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worry. Recent reports show that 
235,000 freight cars are tied up on 
side tracks and in the freight termi- 
The city of Washington, which 
is the freight gateway of the south- 
eastern states, is not so badly affected 
py the freight congestion as some of 
the cities, yet many cars have been 
held up, causing losses to shippers 
from delay and deterioration of goods. 

A large delegation of grain growers 
from the middle-west appeared before 
the house interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee, urging congress to 
enact legislation placing at the disposal 
of the "government $300,000,000 to be 
joaned to the grain carrying roads for 
use in the purchase of new equipment, 
especially grain cars, to move the on- 
coming crop. To aid in relieving the 
present railroad freight situation, the 
railroads are recommending to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that 
$125,000,000 of the $300,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund provided in the transporta- 
tion act be loaned to railroads imme- 
diately for the purchase of equipment. 

Farm organization representatives 
are confident in the prediction that the 
Volstead farmers’ collective bargain- 
ing bill will be passed during the ses- 
sion of congress. They feel that con- 
gressmen and senators will hardly 


peal to farmers for re-election without 
having given them this legislation, 
which, it is hoped, will enable them to 
do business on a codéperative basis 
without danger of prosecution and im- 
prisonment. 

The congressional free seed distri- 
bution appropriation of $239,000 was 
stricken out of the agricultural appro- 
priation by the senate, but the house 
has instructed its managers to insist 
on this appropriation for free seeds. 





A Wild Cat in the Poultry Yard 


Wild-cat schemes seem to come in | 


kitten size occasionally. One of this 
variety gave a last meow and passed 
on to other shores in Des Moines the 
other day. At least two agents have 
been going around in some parts of 
Iowa selling settings of eggs for H. 
H. Mason, who has an office in Des 
Moines and who was reported to have 
had a poultry farm some place be- 
tween Des Moines and St. Louis. 

These eggs, according to the agents, 
were the real thing. They came from 
trap-nested hens who had records of 
from 210 to 275 eggs a year. Being of 
this quality, they were worth of course 
as much as $40 a hundred. As a spe- 
cial introductory offer, however, the 
agents were going to sell twenty-five 
for $10, and then, to prove the natural 
goodness of their hearts, throw in 
twenty-five more eggs for nothing. 

But this was not all. Just to show 
that they really had the welfare of the 
poultry industry at heart, and were 
not interested in their own rewards 
except as a minor detail, they an- 
nounced that next fall a poultry show 
would be held for all buyers of these 
eges, at the Coliseum in Des Moines. 
At this show they were to give a $50 
prize for the best cockerel from each 
community, and prizes aggregating 
$120 for other community awards. 

We do not know how many $10 bills 
have gone to Mr. Mason and to those 
who in less polite circles would be 
termed confederates. We hope not 
Many, and we are quite certain that 
not many subscribers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer fell for the game. Several of 
our subscribers wrote in as soon as 
the agent appeared in their neighbor- 


hood. If they took our advice they 
still have their $10 bills in their pocket 
books. 


One point which probably bothered 
these fanciers of poultry and $10 bills 
Was the location of this wonderful 
flock of 275-egg hens, who so obliging- 
ly turned out settings of eggs in any 
number required in any of four breeds. 
According to one subscriber, the flock 
Was reported to be en route from St. 
Louis to Des Moines. Another report 
Was that the flock had arrived at Des 
Moines, but its location was a state 





secret, so that it was utterly impos- 
sible for the prospective purchaser to 
go out and look it over. The last news 
came out in a talk with H. H. Mason 
himself, in which he said that the flock 
had been sold. 

At this same talk, Mr. Mason an- 
nounced himself as being out of the 
poultry business for good. There will 
not be any poultry show for the lucky 
communities at the Coliseum this fall. 
Mr. Mason regrets this, but circum- 
stances not named prevent him from 
carrying out the original plan. It may 
be that he worked his hens too hard 
turning out settings at $10 per fifty, 
and wore them into an early grave. 

Mr. Mason, however, exhibits a most 
commendable spirit in declaring that 
he wishes to make good any damages 
which purchasers of his eggs feel they 
have suffered. Seeing that the eggs 
were sold as being from hens laying 
from 210 to 275 eggs a year, and under 
the understanding that the highly prof- 
itable show at the Coliseum was to be 
held, it strikes us that every one who 
bought has a claim. If any of our 
readers bought eggs of Mason, we sug: 
gest that they call his bluff and put in 
a claim for the full amount. After 
all, even the hide of a wild kitten has 


| some market value. 
dare go back home and make an ap- | 





Live Stock Rates 


The farmers and stockmen of the 
country may have reasonable assur- 
ance that in the forthcoming case in 
which the railroads ask for an increase 
in freight rates the agricultural inter- 
ests will be protected. At a recent 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Live Stock Shippers’ 
League, the officers of the league were 
directed to investigate the proposed 
advance in rates on live stock ship- 
ments and take such action as may be 
necessary to see to it that in any gen- 
eral advance in freight rates there 
shall be no discrimination against live 
stock and meat products. 

The stockmen of the country recog- 
nize the necessity of permitting the 
roads to earn enough money to restore 
their service. They will not, there- 
fore, fight an advance in rates if that 
is shown to be necessary. They will, 
however, make it their business to see 


that such advances are equitable and | 
do not discriminate against the live | 


stock industry. 

At the meeting at which this action 
was taken, another resolution was 
adopted, advocating an increase in the 
revolving fund loaned to the railroads 
by the government, so that it will be 
large enough to enable the railroads 
to secure the equipment and facilities 
necessary to the economical and effi- 
cient handling of transportation. 





Fertilizing Corn 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a fertilizer attachment to 
my corn planter, but have been told 
that it is harmful to the land to ferti- 
lize corn. They tell me that if you 
start fertilizing corn you have to keep 
it up every year. What is the best fer- 
tilizer to use, and how much should 
I use?” 

The kind of fertilizer most com- 
monly applied by means of a fertilizer 
attachment to a corn planter is acid 
phosphate. Another common kind of 
fertilizer is what is known as a 2-10-2 
fertilizer. Both sorts are applied at 
the rate of about 150 pounds per acre, 
and both will ordinarily increase the 
yield of corn by several bushels per 
acre, altho in an unusually dry season 
corn is occasionally harmed. 

The chief objection that we have to 
applying small quantities of fertilizer 
with a fertilizer attachment is that by 
so doing many farmers are lulled to a 
false sense of security concerning their 
soil.. Small amounts of fertilizer ap- 
plied in this way generally increase 
the yield somewhat and in many cases 
increase the yield more than enough 
to pay for the fertilizer. Small amounts 
of fertilizer do not, however, maintain 
the fertility of the soil. To really main- 














If You Own a Tractor You Should Buy a 
“Tractor Special’ Separator 


The Cape New Model “Tractor Special’’ Separator is designed 
expressly for the individual farmer who wants to enjoy com- 
plete independence and save money by doing his own thresh- 
ing when his grain is ready for threshing. 

Our exclusive, patented Rotary Picker and Shaker System separates clean 


and gets all the grain. 
o1 choking. 


It handles straw in any condition without clogging 
This is the greatest of all separator devices. 


The ‘‘Tractor Special’’ is the lightest-running thresher. It saves your pow:r 
because the famous S K F ball bearings are used on the cylinder shaft and 


wind-stacker. 


Because of its wonderful efficiency—99.99% perfect—our entire factory out- 
put for this season was sold to twelve distributors in less than a month. 
You may have trouble in getting yours unless you act quickly. 


Our new booklet describes every feature of the ‘ 


and concisely. Send us your address. We will promptly mail you this book 

and give you the name of our nearest distributor. 
SMF Distributing Points—St. Louis, Mo.—Waterloo, lowa—Kansas City, 
Mo.—Freeport, Ill. gg Ill.—Bucyrus, Ohio—Stuttgart, Ark.— 
—Jeannette, La.—Dallas, Tex.—Houston, 


Lake Charles, La.—Eunice, La 
Tex. 

Our*famous Rotary 
Picker and Shaker 
System. Our Book 
explains it fully. 


ADDRESS 





CAPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2207-E N. Broadway 


t — — —— 








‘Tractor Special”’ clearly 


- St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hail Protection to growing crops is a 
necessity and no other company or as- 
sociation furnishes 
than the old Farmers 
Insurance Association 
Moines, Towa. 


better protection 
Mutual Hail 
of Towa at 
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tain the fertility of the soil, it is nec- 
essary to grow clover once every four 
years, and to spread lime. From the 
standpoint of permanent soil fertility, 
it is better to apply half a ton of rock 
phosphate per acre in connection with 
clover plowed under green than it is to 
apply 100 pounds of acid phosphate by 
means of a fertilizer attachment to a 
corn planter. 

At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that many farmers are more 
interested in the crop which they se- 
cure this year than they are in the soil 
fertility ten years from now. 

We advise our correspondent to ex- 








periment with his fertilizer attach- 
ment, applying on part of his land acid 
phosphate at the rate of 150 pounds 
per acre, and on another part 2-10-2 
fertilizer at the rate of 150 pounds per 
acre. He can compare the yield of 
that part of his corn land which has 
been treated with that which has not 
been treated, and get a general line on 
whether the fertilizer increased the 
yield enough to pay for itself. We also 
would suggest that he write to the Illi- 
nois experiment station, at Urbana, 
for the bulletins which they have on 
the Illinois system of permanent soil 
fertility. 
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Nebraska Wool Pool 


The Nebraska Sheep Breeders’ and 

Wool Growers’ Association has voted 
to pool the 1920 clip and sell it thru 
the Lincoln Hide and Fur Company, 
of Lincoln. This action was taken May 
8th, when delegations representing the 
wool producers of ten counties held a 
special meeting at Lincoln. The Lin- 
coln company offered to store, insure, 
grade and sell the wool for a commis- 
sion of 2% per cent. 
e tne Nebraska men considered a 
proposition from a Chicago warehouse 
company which has a contract to han- 
dle the Iowa wool. This firm would 
store, insure, grade and sell the wool 
for a commission of 3 cents a pound. 
Storage would be charged after a peri- 
od of five months. The terms of the 
Chicago and Lincoln firms were con- 
sidered of about equal merit by the 
Nebraska men. Taking this into con- 
sideration, the vote was unanimous for 
patronizing a home firm. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up the contract with 
the Lincoln firm: J. H. Tubbs, Gage 
county: Joel Stahley, Seward county; 
W. S. Ashton, Otoe county: W. R. Sut- 
ton, Saunders county; R. E. Steele, 
Richardson county. The following 
counties were represented at the meet- 
ing: Lancaster, Saunders, Richardson, 
Otoe, Cass, Hamilton, Polk, Seward, 
Dawson and Gage. The wool will be 
gathered at central points within the 
various counties and shipped in car 
lots to Lincoln, where it will be stored, 
insured, graded and sold. 





Hunt Talks Plainly to Labor 


Cc. W. Hunt, president of the Iowa 
Federation, deserves great credit for 
going before the laboring people of 
the state and telling them frankly that 
he thought that they were making 
some mistakes. His speech differed 
from others that were presented at 
the State Federation of Labor meeting 
at Fort Dodge, in that he did not try 
to tell them the things that they prob- 
ably would like to hear. His speech, 
therefore, was not as popular as those 
of some others, who put the blame for 
conditions all on the other man. Mr. 
Hunt showed that he had sympathy 
for the laboring men, but that he could 
not approve of strikes. He also spoke 
very plainly about his attitude toward 
the capitalist who was profiteering. 

The first part of Mr. Hunt's speech 
was devoted to laying a background 
for his final remarks. He dealt with 
the war conditions, and their effect on 
farming conditions. The effect of the 
established eight-hour day was also 
mentioned, showing its effect on farm 
conditions. The “cost plus” contracts 
that encouraged higher wages in in- 
dustrial plants were compared with the 
government promises to the farmers 
to give the men a clear idea that farm- 
ers were up against some real prob- 
lems 

After presenting the economic con- 
ditions affecting the producers, manu- 
facturers, laborers and the consumers, 
Mr. Hunt stated as follows: 

“I have been trying to show that 
union labor itself can not gain ground 
by the use of strikes and lockouts. I 
have shown you that in every case the 
increase in wage. unless taken from 
capital, reflects back on labor itself. 
As a producer and a consumer I have 
also shown that except in one instance 
the raise in wages results in a double 
price reflecting on the farmer. It was 


so in the railroad advance given by 
the United States Railroad Adminis 
tration. In the case of a recent strike 
at the Union Stock Yards, in Chicago, 


the increased pay was met by raising 
the yardage charge, and the farmer 
pays the increase. Not only do the 
farmer’s burdens and your own in- 
crease with the boosting of wages and 
shortening of hours of work, but the 
strikes and lockouts brought by labor 
have caused a loss to the farmers that 
can hardly be estimated. It will run 
into millions of dollars. 

“The recent strike of yardmen when 
they walked out Saturday night at mid- 
night, with trainloads of our farmers’ 
stock already headed towards Chicago, 
brought a big loss to the farmers in 
the way of shrink, fluctuation of prices 
and the inconvenience of recalling the 
stock and diverting it to other mar- 
kets. This was foHowed by the switch- 
men’s strike, that upset markets and 
cost the farmers who are the cattle, 
hog and sheep feeders of the United 
States from $500 to $700 per car. The 
coal strike that said to the people: 
“Stand and deliver, or starve and 
freeze and die of pneumonia,” brought 
us near a national calamity, and these 
acts have turned public opinion against 
you. 

“If the unions will present their 
grievances honestly and fairly before 
the bar of public opinion, their de- 





We approve of every honest effort of 
labor to improve its status, but we in- 
sist it must be in accordance with the 
American idea of law and order. When 
you are right, we will do all we can to 
help you. If you persist in the prac- 
tice of the strike as your weapon of 
defense, you are surely riding to your 
fall. Class rights must not infringe 
upon the rights of all the people. By 
doing so they bring down on their own 
heads the wrath of public opinion, a 
load no special class can stand up 
under.” 





Illinois to Consolidate Grain 
Marketing 

The plans of the Illinois grain mar- 
keting department, which are béing 
discussed in a series of meetings in 
each congressional district in Illinois 
at the present time, consist of a meth- 
od of holding the grain locally rather 
than in large terminal elevators and 
in selling direct rather than thru the 
regular grain markets. In order that 
the grain may be held locally, they 
are recommending, subject to changes 
which may be made following the se- 
ries of meetings which are now being 








Ww. W. KITCH 
if we as farmers do not know what a thing costs us, then it will be im- 





The Farm Bureau Album 


The introduction that W. W. Kitch, who represents the farmers of 
the first district in the lowa Federation, had to the state of lowa was 
that of a ten-year-old boy who drove thru from Ohio in 1863 with his par- 
ents. He became so attached to the country that he settled down in 
Henry county, and has made it his home ever since. 
training was added to his common school education, and then he taught 
school for several terms before he started out to 
farm for himself. 
work has caused him to prosper as a grain and 
stock man, for he now owns 500 acres of good 
Henry county land and has about two cars of both 
hogs and cattle on feed most of the time. 
Kitch has been president of the county Farm Bureau, 
president of the mutual insurance company, director 
of a,bank and various other duties, which show that 
the people at home appreciate his work. When asked 
why he joined the Farm Bureau, and what he ex- 
pected it to do, he stated: 
for an organization that will get the farmer some- 
where. Cost of production must be° determined, for, 


possible to convince other industries. 
so that it will be impossible to break the market on stock from $1 to $1.50 
after it is loaded and on the way to market. Consumers should get prod- 
ucts as cheaply as possible consistent with the cost of production, but 
there evidently is too much overhead cost at the present time. We should 
give every interest a square deal and see that the farmer gets the same.” 


A little academic 


An ability to concentrate on his 


“Will” 


“There is a necessity 


Some way should be worked out 








mands will be forced to a fair and just 
settlement. There was a time when 
labor had the sympathy of the farmer. 
We realize that you have not, in many 
instances, been treated fairly; we want 
you to have justice. We believe in 
fair play and the application of the 
following economic principle: Every 
man who performs a necessary service 
in an efficient manner is entitled to a 
fair rate of interest on the capital in- 
vested and a fair return for labor and 
management put into that service, and 
he is entitled to no more. Every in- 
dustry and every laborer should be 
committed to this economic principle. 
Let him write it down and place it in 
his breast pocket next to his heart. I 
want to say frankly to you people that 
we are opposed to strikes and lock- 
outs, and favor just laws compelling 
honest and impartial arbitration of dis- 
putes between employer and employe. 

“We want you to understand that our 
position enables us to view both sides 
of the controversy impartially, for the 
farmer is both laborer and capitalist, 
with a natural tendency toward the 
man who labors. We maintain that 
capital should not be allowed to ex- 
ploit the people of this country, but 
should be the means of serving them. 
To this end we will direct our efforts. 


held, that the elevators be financed 
more strongly, that they be put in 
shape to carry their proportion of 
grain from the period of marketing to 
the period of consumption, that they 
establish drying plants and that they 
join together to own the required ter- 
minals, ete. 

In order that the grain may be sold 
direct they recommend that a clearing 
house be established as soon as enough 
of the farmers’ elevators understand 
the movement so as to make it a suc- 
cess. This clearing house shall func- 
tion as a brokerage connecting the 
producer and the consumer as directly 
as possible. In order to make this 
practical, they plan to have local in- 
spection provided similar to that in 
potato districts. 

The developments of the Illinois 
marketing work in grain will be 
watched with interest. W. G. Eckhardt 
—who is in charge of the department— 
is known from his past work as a 
thoroly efficient student of market 
conditions. If the elevators of Illinois 
coéperate and give the plan a fair 
trial, it shows indications of being a 
much more efficient method of market- 
ing than that being practiced at the 
present time, and will at the same 
time give greater bargaining power to 


the farmers. Mr. Eckhardt will have 
finished this series of meeting by the 
time of the next mid-west conferences 
at Ames, on June 22d, and will present 
his completed plan to all of the mid- 
west states at that time for their con. 


sideration. 


Regulating the Grain Flow 

Adam Middleton of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation says that before 
the farmer can hope to bring about 
more stable prices for grains he will 
have to find some way to regulate the 
flow of grain to market. Under past 
conditions too much grain has been 
dumped on the market shortly after 
harvest. One reason for this is that 
too many farmers need to get their 
money out of the grain quickly to pay 
debts and running expenses. 

Mr. Middleton thinks that as the 
farm organizations grow in strength, 
they will have to work out a ware- 
house system. First, individual farm- 
ers ought to fix themselves to hold the 
grain right on their own farms so far 
as possible. Next, the line of farmers’ 
elevators should be greatly extended 
and the capacity increased, so that a 
larger percentage of the surplus grain 
can be held in these elevators. Third, 
as farmers learn how to do it, they 
should install terminal elevators at 
the primary markets. A scheme 
should be worked out by which nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts can be is- 
sued to farmers whose grain is stored 
in either the local or the termina! ele- 
vators. On these warehouse receipts 
money would be advanced for a con- 
siderable part of the value of the 
grain, and this would avoid the ne 
cessity for the owner dumping it on 
the market at any price which might 
be offered. Mr. Middleton knows 
something about the grain game. He 
was one of the early members of the 
farmers’ codperative elevator system. 
He has been thru the mill. 

Referring to the price drive of last 
summer, Mr. Middleton said that when 
corn was selling in Chicago at $1.70 to 
$1.75 a bushel, the farmer elevator 
companies had very great trouble in 
securing cars, altho some of the old 
line elevator companies seemed to get 
cars without much difficulty. Then 
the price drive came, and corn was 
smashed down about 60 cents a bushel. 
Shortly after this happened there 
seemed to be much less difficulty in 
getting cars for shipping grain from 
the farm elevators. Mr. Middleton 
says he has no proof of a conspiracy 
to bottle up the grain in the farmers’ 
elevators when it was selling at high 
prices, and letting it flow freely when 
prices had been beaten down, but the 
whole thing looked rather suspicious 
to him. 

At a recent meeting of the Farm 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Iowa, the incoming board of directors 
was instructed to appoint a marketing 
and transportation committee, whose 
duty it shall be to study terminal mar- 
ket problems with the idea of working 
out a plan to carry Iowa grain thru 
the terminal markets. 








Phosphate Elevators Proposed—The 
rock phosphate committee of the 
Woodford County, Illinois, Farm Bu 
reau, after visiting the elevators that 
have been put up in Kankakee county, 
have recommended strongly in favor 
of a similar proposition for Woodford 
county. They are in favor of concrete, 
hollow tile or brick, with a capacity of 
from 300 to 600 tons. The bureau 1S 
also encouraging the enlargement of 
the seed business of the subsidiary 
company. 





Nine Shipping Associations—Iin Har 
din county, Iowa, there are now ship- 
ping associations in nine places: Gar 
den City, Lawn Hill, Union, Whitten 
Eldora, Abbott, Robertson, Racine and 
Ackley. All of them are doing business 
on a strictly coéperative basis. 
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Two Million Dollar " Calparate 
Shipping Business—Interest in the vol- 
ume of codperative shipping of live 
stock has led John T. Montgomery, 
county agent, to compile the totals of 
this work in Henry county, Illinois. 
Eleven associations shipped 994 cars 
of stock, approximately 6,570 head of 
cattle, 188,145 head of hogs and 4,300 
head of sheep, a total of 158,515 head. 
The proceeds from these sales, less 
freight, yardage and commissions, to- 
tal $2,869,153.42. Part of the associa- 
tions did not report a full year's busi- 
ness because they were organized dur- 
ing the year. These figures indicate 
the general approval of Henry county 
farmers of the codperative marketing 
of live stock. The officers and man- 
agers of the various associations have 
organized % county federation, with 
headquarters at the Farm Bureau of- 
fice. In their meetings improvement 
of the service and problems of con- 
ducting the business are discussed and 
appropriate action taken. Some very 
important changes in methods of hand- 
ling and selling are being worked out. 
Some have been turned over to the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association for ac- 
tion. So that this little federation is 
doing a real service to codperative 
shipping and to farmers and feeders 
at large. 








Buying and Shipping Association— 
Thru the efforts of the Farm Bureau 
of Cass county, Iowa, the Atlantic 
Shipping Association has been formed. 
This new association was organized on 
Monday, April 12th, with Mr. W .J. 
Spies as manager. The membership 
fee is $5, and this is to last for the 
life of the member, and they are com- 
ing along with a good-sized member- 
ship. The charge for shipping stock 
is 6 cents per hundred on hogs and 5 
cents per hundred on cattle, with an 
additional 3 cents per hundred for a 
sinking fund. An outsider pays dou- 
ble the sinking fund fee for the priv- 
ilege of shipping thru the association. 
{t is estimated that about half of the 
margin that the local buyer required 
will be saved. In addition to shipping 
out live stock, the association handles 
the supplies that are needed by the 
members in carload lots. The officers 
are R. A. Bell, president; Henry Mc- 
Crory, vice-president, and J. H. Bailey, 
secretary-treasurer. R. S. Campbell 
and Henry Lilianthal are directors. 





Tri-County Wool Pool—The counties 
of Stearns, Benton and Sherburne, in 
Minnesota, are planning to codperate 
and form a wool pool, probably at St 
Cloud, where the wool will be collect 
ed, graded and scld to the highest bid 
der, according to a report sent out by 
P. W. Huntemer, county agent of 
Stearns county. They are now col: 
lecting data as to the amount of wool 
that there is in the county, and finding 
out whether the men wish to market 
in this manner or not, preparatory to 
a later meeting in St. Cloud. 





1548 to 1—The referendum on the 
Nolan bil! in Polk county, Iowa, is sim- 
ilar to that in other places. The vote 
Stood 1,548 to 1 when the totals were 
all in. It is not known whether the 
One made a mistake in his own mind 
when he marked his ballot, or not, but 
it is certain that he did in the minds 
of the rest of the men of the county. 





Farmers’ Mutual Electric Lines—In 
a lew places over Iowa the farmers 


are ganizing local companies in order 
to get electric current to their farms 
fr either interurban companies or 
the city electrical plants. In some 
Cases the Farm Bureaus are helping to 


Bet t this matter by using the local 
F Bureau organization to call the 
Meeting and to furnish competent help 
to discuss the matter and give esti- 
mates on the cost, 





Tractor Plowing Contest at Knox- 
Ville—J. J. Wilson, county agent, Knox- 
Ville, lowa, staged a successful tractor 
Plowing contest recently. Fourteen 
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A Mone the many advantages of the John Deere 
Binder, there are two features that you will particu- 
larly appreciate—the Quick Turn Tongue Truck and the 
specially designed Bundle Carrier. The Truck saves 
work for your horses and the carrier saves work for you. 


JOHN DEERE 


GRAIN BINDER 


The Quick Turn Tongue Truck on the John Deere has a number of advantages 
over the ordinary truck. Its axle is flexibly mounted—wheels conform to, and 
they hold to their work in uneven ground to keep the binder running straight, and 
to take off side-draft from the horses—the truck doesn’t slue and is free of strain. 
Because the wheels of the truck turn faster than the pole, you can make clean, 
Square corners—an advantage you do not get ordinarily. You will like this truck 
also because of its extreme simplicity and its all-steel durable construction. 


The bundle carrier on the John Deere Binder will appeal to you. It dumps easily 
—no effort required. The teeth drop into the stubble and the forward movement of The All-Steel Quick 
the binder folds the teeth back, leaving the bundles in one place ready for shocking Turn Truck 
—not scattered. Returning the carrier to receiving position is easy because the 

teeth instantly rise out of the stubble—no dragging. 








Bear in mind also that simple adjustments are provided 
to keep the John Deere bundle carrier in easy working 
order during the entire life of the machine—an advan- 
tage of great importance to you. 


Know More About There are many good features in ———— 


2 " the John Deere Binder to make it ® 
This Better Binder a dependable and profitable in- SS 
vestment for you. Get our big 
Harvester Catalog that tells all about these features on John 
Deere harvesting machinery. Write tor this book today. Ad- 
dress a card to John Deere, Moline, IIl,, and ask for Booklet GB -534 





















tractors were in competition, and at 
least 1,000 people were present. Each 


machine was assigned a little less than 
one acre for each bottom pulled. Fuel 
tanks were drained and refilled at the 


start. They were then filled at the 


finish, the amount of gasoline, kero- Saws 25 Cords a Day 
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County Marketing Associations—In a 
few counties the Farm Bureau has Ds bi reads, yk BALE HAY NEW VAY 
CHa riz orm a Ditchor 


been instrumental in helping to get the No Bale Ties—No Feed Table 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Scotch Hog Market Observations 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

Since the control went off pigs en 
April ist prices have boomed very 
much. Your American bacon is much 
too salt for our taste. I have been 
remarking often that “salt is no doubt 
much cheaper than pork in the states.” 
You must, I suppose, make it fairly 
salt to insure its keeping, but it seems 
to me your curers have overdone it. I 
bought bacon for my hotel last week 
smoked, of course, but whole sides, at 
$56.81 per 112 pounds, and I pay car 
riage, which I expect will be over 3 
cents per pound. It comes from Wilt- 
shire in England, where all our most 
famous bacon curers are. 

We are very backward in pig pro- 
duction here. Personally I have more 
pigs than the whole of this parish, and 
I don’t have many. Last summer I 
farrowed five gfits; result, forty-seven 
pigs were weaned. I fed the shotes 
and the weakest of the gilts and put 
fourteen of the best gilts to a large 
white boar in January I am now of- 
fered $120 each for the gilts I will 
sell probably eight at this price and 
farrow the other six and repeat the 
process. Roughly, the price of pork 
at present is $27 per aundredweight, 
live weight, a grand price for those 
who have them but the control simply 
killed the business in recent years, and 
our government admits it frankly 

Stock cattle are very dear here, up 
to $20 per hundred, live weight. At 
this price cattle feeders may easily 
lose money, but seemingly they have 
lots of faith that beef will go up like 
pork when the control comes off 

JAS. CRUICKSHANK. 

Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 





In New England 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We got the daylight saving law— 
which went into effect on the 25th of 
April—in spite of opposition in all ru- 
ral and farming districts. 

In New Hampshire alone the as- 
sessor’s returns show nearly 6,000 less 
cews than there were a year ago. One 
Massachusetts dairyman says he’s had 
enough; works all winter by lantern 
light at both ends of the day, and last 
summer had to go out into his pasture 
and round up his cows by lantern light 
in the early morning in order to get 
them milked in time to meet the “day- 
light saving” milk train—and couldn't 
show a living profit at that. 

A man with two horses can get $12 
per day for self and team, working 
eight hours a day on road work, same 
for plowing and harrowing. Factory 
wages run anywhere from $24 a week 
for unskilled labor up to $90 and $100 
per week for skilled. Farms were sell- 
ing rapidly iast fall and thru the win- 
ter, and are going at higher figures 
this spring, mostly to city folks, who 
will occupy them for summer homes. 
In the western part of the state many 
farms are reported as practically aban- 
doned, the men having gone to town 
to get the big pay—largely driven to 
it because farming does not pay a fair 
return 

General belief in our section is that 
there will be a serious food shortage 
by next fall. Prices now are very high 
and going up Freight and express 
rates are excessive, and the service 
very uncertain. Flour, $17.50 and $18 
per barrel, and hard to get “in wood.” 
Sugar is selling at 21 and 23 cents per 
pound, and only two pounds to a cus 


tomer, and one must be a “regular” 
customer None to be had by con 
Sumers in wholesale quantity Hys 
teria for wearing overalls and joining 


overall clubs is increasing in town and 
the common garden variety of overalls 
has gone up to $6 per pair 

The family cow dairy, depending 
lapge'vy on hay and middlings for feed 
has to pay $70 per ton for middlings 
and $50 per ton for very poof hay. At 


28 to 30 pounds of hay and 8 to 10 
pounds of middlings per cow per day, 
15 cents per quart retail and 10 cents 
wholesale by 8%-quart can at door, 
doesn’t show any worth-while return 
for one’s labor on sales of milk» 

Everywhere one hears much about 
the difficulty of getting supplies into 
New England, probable food shortage, 
and comment to the effect that “if you 
don’t grow it, you won’t have it to eat 
next winter.” 

PRINCE T. WOODS. 

Massachusetts 


Two-Row Cultivators 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I used a two-row cultivator last year. 
It had eight shovels, but I took the 
four front shovels off and put on disk 
hillers. I liked them much better than 
the shovels. A man must have four 
good horses that will drive well. To 
start with, a man should do some 
blind cultivating, so that he can get 
used to the machine I have cross 
checked corn with it, used it exclu- 
sively in some fields, and would not 


be without it as long as I have four 
horses. 

In regard to that motor, I don’t see 
how anyone can expect to cultivate 
twice as fast as a horse can walk, and 
farmers in this part of the country are 
well satisfied with men if they put in 
as many hours as the horses can 
stand 

SUBSCRIBER. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I bought a two-row plow a year ago 
and used it exclusively the entire sea 
son. jefore I bought the two-row, I 
used two single-row plows, but now 
keep but one, to plow the potato patch, 
ete. I like the two-row very much and 
wouldn't part with it for two or three 
times what it cost. I started in plow- 
ing when the corn was about two or 
three inches high, and can positively 
say that anyone who has had experi- 
ence with a one-row can plow with a 
two-row and do just exactly as good 
work as with the one-row. I did not 
plan my corn planting with a two-row 
in mind and did not buy my two-row 
until after the planting was done. I 





A Model Cattle Feeding Plant 











air to breathe.’ 


feed alleys and gates. 
cattle—128 head altogether. 


part of the barn. 
corner. 


roof to the cupola at the top. 


them all the time. 


thru the stable from end to end. 


ever seen.” 








George L. Hyslop, of Henry County, Ohio, writes: 

“T am sending you some pictures of our barn and feeding system. 
Our system is ‘eat and lie down in close, comfortable quarters, with pure 
This we find to be the most economical and the most 
scientific system yet found to put on fat and make the muscles tender. 
It is the ideal system for making baby beef. 

“The cattle stables are divided into compartments 42x13 feet, by the 
There are eight of them, and each holds sixteen 
Each compartment has a concrete water 
tank. Ventilation is aided by four chimneys at the corners of the central 
This is 30x32 feet, and has a silo 14x43 feet at each 
These chimneys are built up between the corners of this part 
of the structure and the silos, to the top of the silos, and then follow the 
With twenty intakes all around the barn, 
this makes perfect ventilation in all parts of the building. 

“There is no room for play, so there is no inducement for exercise, 
and the steers turn from the feed mangers to the water tanks, and then 
lie down to rest, with an almost imperceptible current of air passing over 
There is room for two and one-half feet of manure 
between the floor and the top of the foundation, and the manure is never 
handled but once, and that is directly into the spreader, which is driven 


“After ten years’ work with this system, both for fattening steers 
and for keeping cows, I would not exchange it for any other system I have 

















plowed crossways as easily as length- 
wise, and at no time experienced any 
dissatisfaction. I plowed ground where 
stalks were plowed under as well as 
stubble ground, with equal success 
As I have five horses, I aim to change 
teams every other day. 

There are several two-row plows in 
this neighborhood and I hear nothing 
but entire satisfaction about them 
One man I know puts out and tends 
65 to 80 acres of corn, practically 
alone, with a two-row. Another neigh- 
bor has used a two-row exclusively for 
several years. Using a two-row does 
away with a hired man to board and 
in various other ways has its advan- 
tages. Our soil here is black loam 
and just south of us they have black 
gumbo soil, where two-row plows work 
equally well. 

L. C. BUTTERFIELD 

Henry County, Iowa. 





Production Costs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 16th appeared 
a pretty good article by A. M. Clark 
of Illinois. I take exceptions to some 
of his figures, however, when applied 
to Iowa. 

For instance, under maintenance of 
buildings there are other items that 
should appear, such as depreciation on 
tile and fence. Interest should be al- 
lowed on insurance of any kind, and 
on seed, feed, fertilizer and on any 
other cash outlay, including the hired 
man’s wages from the time paid until 
the end of the year. Indeed, it is only 
one step from the hired man to the 
owner’s own labor. His labor is so 
much cash as fast as rendered. He 
should be allowed interest on it until 
the crops it helped to produce are 
sold. The wages are too low, anyway. 
It would be a cheap man who would 
work for $70 a month and board him- 
self, with the present opportunity in 
other lines. Perhaps your Mr. Clark 
can borrow money for 5 per cent in 
Illinois. Credit is not so easy in Iowa, 
however. 

On horses Mr. Clark allows 5 per 
cent depreciation, which would be 
equivalent to saying that horses lived 
and were available for work until they 
were 23 years old. The climate may 
be better in Illinois than it is here 
For Iowa we would say 10 per cent de 
preciation. Then to our climate and 
the strenuous life work to which they 
are subjected makes me think that 
$100 will not cover the feed bill at the 
present prices. Just multiply 14 or 15 
pounds of hay and 24 or 30 ears of 
corn or its equivalent in oats by the 
number of days in a year, and be con 
vinced that $100 is only half of the 
maintenance. 

In analysis of Farm No. 3 Mr. Cla 
has undertaken to show us a real pro 
it by assuming that he can farm 47 
acres of oats, 47 acres of corn and 47 
acres of clover without hired help 
Possibly he can if he has an energet 
neighbor who is trying the same stu 
who will coédperate with him by ex 
changing work in haying and har\ 

[I surmise, however, that they will ! 
to work on the eight-hour basis 
is, eight hours in the forenoon 
eight hours in the afternoon. with 
some overtime in the evening, 
they are putting up forty-seven acres 
of hay on each farm 

JOHN S. CLARK! 

Boone County, lowa 


National Highway Contro! 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am convinced that highways 
tional importance should be const 
ed under national auspices in ord: 
avoid the confusion arising from 
ideas and local interests, and the 
fore favor the proposed national leg's 
lation to that effect. 

CHAS, L. HAYS 

Hardin County, ,lowa. 
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Fighting the Co-operative Elevator 


(Continued from page | 469) 
pany smiled with relish. “Why, the 
foo! farmers bought it,” he said. 

He did not get his job. Neither did 
either of the elevator companies get 
their $15,000. The Farmers’ Grain 
Company did not propose to demon- 
trate that Hamilton county had any 
nore than the usual number of fools 
to the square mile. 

This was their first set-back. A lit- 

later, however, they got control 
f a small coal business as the first 
tep in getting the company under 
way as a working concern. The most 
mportant thing about this deal was 
hat the coal company had a lease on 
he right-of-way of the Northwestern 
railroad. A string of coal sheds was 
he only improvement on it. 

The transfer, of course, was purely 
a matter of routine, and should have 
been put thru at once. G. W. Groves, 
president of the company, made two 
trips to Chicago, and was assured at 
headquarters that everything possible 
was being done to expedite the matter. 
However, the rails were greased some- 
where along the route, for it took two 
months to get the transfer recognized 
by the company. 

Another incident which occurred 
shortly after the recognition of this 
lease indicated the sentiment of North- 
western officials toward the company. 
Salt was selling at what seemed an 
unnecessarily high price at Webster 
City. The manager got a good price 
on a car and was about to order it. In 
order to make sure of being on the 
safe side, he went down to talk the 
matter over with the Northwestern of- 
ficials. 

“The lease provides,” said they, in 
effect, “that these premises shall be 
used for the handling of coal. Nothing 
is said about salt. Therefore, you will 
not use any of fhose buildings or any 
of that stretch of ground to handle 
salt in or on.” 

That seemed to settle the question. 
The manager canceled the order. The 
farmers continued to pay local prices 
for salt. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company final- 
ly located a half-acre of land just off 
the right-of-way and close in to the 
business district. It was a good ele- 
vator site. The farmers took the prop- 
osition to the Northwestern people. 

“How about it?” said they. 

“The application will be forwarded 
thru the usual channels,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“We need pretty quick action,” said 
the farmers. “We've got to start build- 


wh 


3 


oc nord 





ing mighty quick if we get to handle | 


this year’s crop.” 

“We can not make any promises,” 
said the Northwestern representative. 
“Our engineers will have to look over 
the proposition and report on it; the 
usual inspection must. be made; the 


usual channels followed. The applica- 
tion will receive due attention, of 
course, and you may expect that the 


matter will be expedited to the best 
of our ability.” 

This was not very cheering. The 
rigamarole had the same sound as that 
Which had been used on them in get- 
ting the coal lease transferred. The 
farmers wondered if it would take two 
months more to get his deal thru. 

In order to speed up matters, if pos- 
sible, they made arrangement for a 
conference with Mike Golden, district 
Superintendent at Boone. The meet- 
mg was scheduled for Monday fore- 


hoon. The directors of the Farmers’ 
Grain Company came to town, sat 
around at the office for a whole day, 
and went home. Golden had not 
shown up. 

Late Wednesday evening, Golden 


Called up Groves, the president, and 
asked him to meet him at 7 o’clock the 
next morning. Mr. Groves decided 
that Mr. Golden should meet not only 
him, but the rest of the officers and 
board of directors. 

The conference was short, and 
Served only to show the farmers on 
Which side of the fight the Northwest- 
em was ranging itself, Golden showed 
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Express with Canopy Top 





Platferm and Convertible Stake Body 








Open Express Body 


A Commerce Truck opens the way to saving costs and 
increased production on farms. 
motorized to make you more money. 


Your farm can be 


Commerce trucks answer every hauling need of the 
farm. They get what you have to sell to market in 
condition to bring top market prices. 


Sixty per cent 


of the Commerce Truck output for the past two 


years is working today on the farms of America. 


Low first cost-economical in operation - dependable 
service recommends them to every farmer. 


The Commerce chassis is sold fully equipped with 
Electric Lights, Impulse Starter, Spotlight, Bumper, 
Windshield, Horn, Tools, Front Fenders, etc. 


Every vital part of the Commerce Truck is made 
by a specialist with a national reputation for a 


high grade product. 


arings 


Detroit Gear Co.'s Transmission 
Highland Commercial Bodies 

Detroit Steel Products Springs 
Eiseman Magneto and Impulse Starter 
Spicer Universal Joints 


Check this list of units possessing unquestionable performance records— 
more than can be found in any other make of truck built: 


Continental Red Seal Motor 
Torbensen Rear Axle with Timken 


Willard Storage Battery 
Zenith Carburetor 
Stewart Vacuum System 
= a Steering Gear 

ijur Electric Generator 
Champion Spark Plug 
Cast Tank Truck Radiator 
Kellogg Tire Pump 


There is a Commerce Sales and Service Station Near You 
Write us for catalog and special farm body literature 


THE COMMERCE MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Largest Manufacturers of 1 to 2 Ton Trucks in America 


10th Year Exclusively Mfrs. Motor Trucks 














sympathy for the elevator men, and 
seemed to approve of their efforts to 
obstruct the farmers. “I wouldn’t let 
anybody freeze me out,” said he. 

He left on the eight o’clock train, 
without waiting to see all the direc- 
ors. When they arrived, the farmers 
held a council of war and decided to 
keep hammering at headquarters at 
Chicago and to try to force action 
thru by pressure there. 

There the situation stands at pres- 
ent. The farmers are using all the in- 
fluence they can bring to bear to per- 
mit the building and use of an ele- 
vator before the next harvest. The 
elevator companies are using their in- 
fluence likewise to keep the farmers’ 
company out of the game until this 
season is over. 

The stakes are worth fighting for. 
The two elevators handle around 300,- 
000 bushels of grain a year. The major 
part of this is corn. According to last 
season’s records, the elevators are get- 
ting on the average a margin of four 
cents a bushel more than the value of 
their service demands. If they can 
handle this year’s crop, it means bet- 
ter than $10,000 excess profits over 
and above the income required to sus- 
tain the business and to pay proper 
dividends. 

It is a fight, of course, which can 
only end one way. The farmers will 
win. Their main concern now is to 
force the fighting now so that their 
victory will be as quick as possible. 
Some time soon, the Farmers’ Grain 
Company will have an _ elevator at 
Webster City. When it goes up, it can 
be taken as another concrete token 
that the only way for a private con- 
cern to beat the codperative elevator 
is by square dealing and better service 
and not by an unscrupulous battle to 
retain unearned profits. 
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If there’s anythin 
Crushed Rock Sa 
hides, hay, straw and silage; for ice and ice cream making; for feeding 
stock, for killing weeds, and dozens of other purposes. 








Finely-groundpure 
Rock Salt, pressed 
into 50 Ib. blocks 
under tremendous 
pressure, Will not 
chip or crack; un- 
affected by rain. 

















e that has endless uses around the farm, it’s Western 
t. 


It is the ideal form of salt to use for curing meats, 


Western Crushed Rock Salt costs less at the start than white or evapo- 


rated salt, and it goes 14 farther, because of its great 
strength and quality—being 98% pure salt. It 1s so 
much better than ordinary white salt because it is 
produced by the mining method, which brings it out 
in its original purity and strength, just as nature formed 
it. No ordinary barrel salt, though it may appear 
whiter, can compare in purity, strength or economy 


with Western Crushed Rock Salt. 


Packed in barrels and sacks—at all up-to-date dealers, 
A single trial will convince you of its superiority. 


FREE: Interesting 16 page booklet describing the numerous advantages 
and uses of Western Crusbed Rock Salt. Send for a copy. 


WESTERN ROCK SALT CO. fogs 


WESTERN 
- Crushed 
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TIMELY FARM TOPICS 








Tillage for Corn 


Machinery for the tillage of corn has 
received marked attention within the 
past decade. It has not been long 
since it was common to see the walk- 

_ ing cultivator, but at the present time 
you probably will find more two-row 
cultivators at work than you will walk- 
ing cultivators. Recently correspond- 
ents of Wallaces’ Farmer have writ- 
ten us giving their experiences with 
the two-row outfits A large number 
of these showed satisfactory returns. 
This year, with farm labor, 
there is no doubt that there will be an 
increase in the number used. 

A class of tools with long, 
flexible teeth, called weeders, are com- 
ing into use in many localities. They 
are useful especially where the ground 
is in a good state of cultivation. They 
are not much good where the soil is 


scarce 


narrow, 


compact. They are used mostly in cul- 
tivating young corn for the first three 
weeks after it is up, as they will de- 


stroy the small weeds where the soil 
is loose, and they cover more ground 
than cultivators. 

Disk gangs are used in some places 


with success. They are best on level 
loam soils. Broad shears are often 
used to good advantage to take the 


place of shovels. Some men that have 
used them state that they do not like 
them as well for the first and second 
cultivations as small shovels, but pre- 
fer them for the later cultivations, as 
they are less apt to interfere with the 
corn roots. 


Draft Horse Efficiency 


The speed and amount of the load 
at which a horse works influences to a 
large measure the efficiency of the 
horse power produced. A draft horse 
working under a heavy load can do 
the work more efficiently when walk- 
ing at the rate of two to two and one- 
half miles an hour than at any other 
gait. Therefore it is false economy to 
put on a light load and speed up the 
horse, expecting a greater amount of 
work. When the speed if the horse is 
increased above that mentioned, the 
efficiency of the horse power produced 
is decreased accordingly When a 
horse trots at the speed of ten miles 
an hour, the amount of work which it 
is possible for him to produce is de- 
creased to about 10 per cent of what 
it is possible for him to do at a slower 
gait. When a horse is overloaded or 
underloaded, the efficiency is greatly 
reduced This is important under 
farming conditions. The horses should 
be loaded so that they can work stead- 
ily thru the day without requiring long 
intervals for rest. Loading too lightly 


or driving too fast is inadvisable, as 
either method lowers the efficiency of 
the work produced 
~_@ > 
Loss of Soil Moisture 
There are two very pertinent rea- 
sons for the cultivation of corn, name- 


ly, that of conserving moisture and de- 
stroying weeds. In a spring when the 
soil has been as wet as it is this spring 
the question of conserving mois- 
ture is the ground be- 
comes very and therefore the 
capillary the moisture and the 
consequent evaporat greater 
than otherwise. The roots of the plants 
are aslo inclined to be shallower on a 
wet spring, as the ground is water- 
logged and cold. To overcome the nor- 
mal condition of the which usu- 
ally results from a wet spring of this 
kind, it is to keep stirring 
the ground even deeper than one nor- 
mally would cultivate for the first or 
second cultivation. This will tend to 
open yp the soil, letting the warmth 
and air in and at the same time giving 
a better chance to work it into shape 
to conserve the moisture if the season 


soil 
pertinent, as 
compact, 
rise of 


ion is 


soil 


necessary 


becomes dry later. As the corn roots 
begin to spread, it is necessary to 














make the cultivation shallower so as 
not to cut more roots than necessary. 
The Illinois station has conducted ex- 
periments that show the advantage of 
shallow cultivation and also show that 
ordinary cultivation (about four times) 


gives practically the same results as 
frequent cultivation. Following are 
the results arrived at, showing the av- 
erage yield in bushels for five years: 
Frequent cultivation, 68.6: ordinary 
cultivation, 68.5; shallow cultivation, 


71.5; deep cultivation, 65.6. 
aie Shoulders 
One of the common ailments of 


horses when they are at work is sore 
sheulders. Sores on the points of the 
shoulders are usually caused by the 
collar being too wide or too long. The 
remedy is to put on a different collar 
or use a pad. The sore may be treated 
with gall cures, which usually prove 
fairly satisfactory. A remedy that is 
largely used is air-slacked lime or 
flowers of sulphur on the shoulders 
in the morning and at noon, and occa- 
sionally sprinkled on the shoulders 
while at work. This acts similarly to 
talcum powder and causes the collar 
to slip easily and not irritate the shoul- 
ders as it ordinarily would do. Then 
at night a treatment of the gall cure 
may be put on if necessary, or if the 
shoulder is in good condition it may 
be washed off with a solution of salt 
water, which will tend to harden it. 





New Zealand Lamb 


A month or two ago we reported 
that Swift & Co. had imported con- 
siderable New Zealand lamb. This 
practice now seems to have become 
fashionable and several other pack- 
ers have “followed suit.”” Lamb val- 
ues at the central western markets 
are still considerably higher than hog 
or cattle values but there have been 
several rather severe breaks on ac- 


count of the New Zealand importa- 
tions. Millions of lamb carcasses 
were stored in Australia and New 


Zealand on order from the British 
government during the past year or 
two 


° ° 
Soy Bean Situation 

A great scarcity of northern grown 
soy beans of proven varieties seems to 
have developed. With such a scar- 
tity there is a danger that an attempt 
will be made to ship in from the south 
seed of the mammoth yellow soy bean, 
a variety which is altogether too late 
for corn belt conditions. We are ini- 
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clined to advise those of our readers 
who have not bought their soy bean 
seed to postpone growing soy beans 
until another year unless they 
certain that they can buy northern 
grown soy beans of a good variety. 
Good grain varieties of soy beans un- 
der central corn belt conditions are 
the Manchu, Black Eyebrow, Elton, 
Early Yellow, and Ito San. Good va- 
rieties for planting with corn for sil- 
age the Medium Green, Ebony, 
Mongol and Medium Yellow. 


feel 


are 


Kansas Wheat Situation 
Improved 

During April and May the Kansas 
wheat situation improved considera- 
bly. On the 15th of May the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture estimated the 
prospective Kansas wheat yield at 110,- 
000,000 bushels, which, with the excep- 
tion of 1919 and 1914, would be the 
largest yield on record. The best 
wheat seems to be in the northwestern 
counties and the poorest wheat in the 
southeastern counties. 

The turn for the better in wheat 
prospects may very possibly have had 
something to do with the recent break 
in corn prices. 





Codpcrative Shipping Association— 
Another shipping association has been 
organized in Wapello county, Iowa, 
called the Blakesburg Cooperative 
Shipping Association, in connection 
with the Adams Township Farm Bu- 
reau. This association takes in parts 
of Wapello, Monroe, Appanoose and 
Davis counties. Its headquarters are 
located in the southwest corner of 
Wapello county. The directors are M. 
B. Abernathy, Jay Cohagan, Joe Janes, 
Max Veanator and Res Speirs. Joe 
James is chairman and Jay Cohagan 
is secretary and treasurer. 





Elevator Company at Fenton, lowa, 
Meets—The annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company, at Fen- 
ton, Kossuth county, Iowa, was held 
March 13th. The work of the past 
year was summed up and showed grat- 
ifying results. Directors for the com- 
ing year were elected as follows: Ja- 
cob Hengel, Wm. H. Huscamp, A .A. 
Kading, Paul Nemitz, and Jacob Zwei- 
fel. F. H. Bailey was elected treas- 
urer. 


Elevator Company Organizes in Des 
Moines County—A new Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company was recently formed at 
Danville, in Des Moines county, Iowa. 
The directors elected were: Lee Mix, 
Eugene Parrott, George H. Coulton, 
Fred Beck, Claire Williams, John Saw- 
tell, and Walter Seems. 
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KILL ALL YOUR “RATS 


New rt hod Better than 
Rat Wiens. produces a deadly 
mice. Spreads to the last rat 

animals Don’t fail to write 
inter State Rat Virus Co. 217 


potsons 
















360 hates’ $7200 with 
2 Horses, 40 Cattle and 


Sheep, bogs. poultry, corn binder, grain drill, ep. 
silage cutter, plows, machinery, wagons, wilk uteg 
sila, barness. tools, etc., close village; 250 acres 
machine-worked loam fields; 75- cow pasture, \0g@ 
cords wood, 75 apple trees, 200 sugar maples ; 2-story, 
12-room house, bath, porch; 3 good barns, 26 08 
garages, other buildings, spleadid condition; al! for 
$7,200; easy terms. Details page 22 Strout’s Cata oe 
Farm Bargains 33 States: copy free. STROI 

FARM AGENCY, 922-R Marquette Bidg., Chi es 


SOUTHERN IDAHO 


Garden spot of U.8. We havea lot of choice 
gated fruit or farm tracts for sale. This terr 
produces extra heavy yields of fruits, melons, 
spuds, aifalfa and clover. Yields last year as hig! 
17 bu. clover seed per acre. Choice climate. “Seeing 
is believing’. Come and let us “show you" or write 
for more information 


JACKSON & BUSHBY, - Parma, Idaho 


COLORADO FARMS 


15 miles from Denver on the main sarfaced high- 
way, best transportation facilities, modern con- 
ventences. Will sell all or any part of 4000 acres of 
which 1000 acres are irrigated, 1000 acfes are non- 
irrigated farm land, 2000 acres are Native Gragg 
Pasture. A number of sets of improvements Inciud- 
ing one especially for stock farm purposes. Send 
for Booklet “C” or come and make inspection. 


THE A. J. ZANG INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
American Bank Bldg., Denver, Cole. 


Fine Farm For Sale 


230 acres on Lincoln Highway in Harrison County, 
lowa; four miles of good town on two main /ines 
railroad. Very best quality bench, valley and gently 
rolling land. Two good houses, one fully modern. 
$20,000 worth of improvements. Ideal farm and 
location for thorobred eteck man. For price and full 


particulars address owner. 
3. Ww. GRIMES, aid Woodbine, lowa 


. . 

Special Bargain 
160 acres one mile from High Schoo! and a town of 
1000 people, on county auto road, 130 acres under 
plow, all tillable; good new six room house. good 
barn, plenty of water. Price $85.00 per acre. 63,500.00 
cash, balance 6%. If you want High Schoo! and 

Church privileges, get busy. Address 
lola, Kansas 


The Allen County Investment Co., 


WHAT IS LAND REALLY WORTH 


that cost 6400 an acre and will not gain over 3% on 
the investment? Many of our farms costing 635 to 
$60 per acre will pay for themseives in 5 years of 
careful farming. EW YORK FAK 
AGENCY, Westfield. N. Y. 


HORTHWESTERE MINNESOTA 


m Prairie Cloveriand 
Roatan prices and terms. Trades cons! 
as part payments. Liberty bomds taken at face 
Government Quarters avatiable.. 
GESELL, - Thief River Falis. Minn. 


Minneseta Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


1 FARMS forsale or trade. We offer ten 

well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. Will take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town 
Good black soil, and the lay of the land is perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and savecomm. F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Ia 


520 Acre Farm for Sale 


on good bard road, close to a large town. good 
buildings; can be devided in 2 farms, bul! z on 
two — Apply at Phillip State Bank, 
Park, hicago, or owner J. SCHEI DT. 
Kichton, (Cook County), Illinois. 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of 8. EK. Mo., chofce soil, and location, will 
sell half or all, possession at once, terms easy, price 
$140 per acre, (fora few days only). 
John L. Crutcher, Stoddard Co., 


HIGH CLASS IMPROVED CORN FARM. 


240 acres, Known as the “Gilbert Cass Fa 
real home with beautiful grove and orchara al 
plow land, owned by one man for 40 years. A produ- 
cer. Fine buildings: Three milea to Westport, Mina. 
Price 8135.00 per acre. Good terms tothe rig! an. 
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Eesex. Mo. 











William A. Moore, Owner, Sauk Center, Mino. 
Improved farms in Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandiyo! n 
ties in south cer Minne 
sota. For list andi rt n 





write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND (C0., 
Paynesville Minmesota. 


Bargains in Land 


Four branch offices, Write 


SYLVESTER, Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


18 ACRES FRONTING TWO LAKES 


Ten tn level fleld, finest soll, fair bulldings 














to Centurta Only 83,000 BAKER, F 53, 
St. c roix Falls, Wisconsin. 
Inside the corporation nits 
90 Acres of a county seat town of hree 
nem ge fine for datry or fancy 
== »ck, or to subdivi 
H. K. Martin, Lock ie 221, Iowa Falls, lows 





Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liber 


LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not inc.) Mec Medford. WS Ws. 


DANDY IMPROVED 120 °° "°" 


acres, dandy pasture Bargain at # 
BAKER, P 83, St. Croix Falls 


04.000 wor wo 








rf Southern Minnesota corn and c 
are the real lowa kind. Come and see! 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSO 
Falls, Minn 











. 5 A. Stock Farm near Columbus. Good land | Te sell or exchas pe yO 
20): ) batidings and pike, one mile to village Ligh | iF You WANT property, write ane. <a 
BC school $125.00 per A. E. WITTWER, 200 E. Tth Ave Columbus, 0, | J. BLACK, 88 Street, Chippewa Falls, Wiscos®™ 
—— | % r no 
PARM FOR SALE. 160 acres—amoue very MPROVED Farm forsale. No mor yer poe 
best producers in Anderson County, Kansas interest on balance. State wha: ¢ sout 


Quick sale $125.00. Write A. PONATH. Trenton, Mo 


own. Joseph Severson, owner, Gainers 
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Land Values and Prices 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The open season for land selling is 
about here, and as I have heard men 
talk about land values and prices in 
Hardin county, Iowa, I have wondered 
realize what the farm condi- 
tions actually are as compared to the 
times past. It seems to some, perhaps, 
that farmers are rolling in wealth. A 
price of $1.25 to $1.75 for corn sounds 
mighty big to some, especially when 
we think of the prices of 1895 and 1896. 
But the little 15 or 20 cents that the 
farmer received for his bushel of corn 
in 1896 went farther toward paying for 
an acre of Hardin county land than 
the $1.50 does today. 

I am sure that the past few months 
and the present times are the hardest 
the farmers have experienced since 
the Civil war—due to the fact that 
farm products are selling away below 
their value, and that farm lands and 
rents have advanced beyond all rea- 
son. Land in 1896, when we had our 
cheapest prices, was selling at around 
$30 an acre. Some sold for more and 
some for less, but $30 was a good, big 


if they 


average. Oats were selling at from 8 
to 12 cents; corn, from 15 to 25 cents; 


hogs, 3 to 4 cents; cattle, 3 to 5 cents; 
eges, 5 to 10 cents a dozen; butter, 10 
to 15 cents. Now land in Hardin coun- 
ty is selling for from $200 to over $400, 
with good average farms at around 
350 to $375, or about twelve times 
what it sold for in 1896. Now if the 
price is to be controlled by what the 
land produces and the prices of the 
products, the price of land is away too 
high, or else farm produce is too low. 
Now let us see how farm produce 
stands today in relation to the price of 
land and compare with the cheap peri- 
od of 1896. As I have already said, 
land is about twelve times as high as 
in 1896. Then farm produce must be 
twelve times as high if we are to en- 
joy the same prosperity that was ex- 
perienced in 1896. So corn must be 
twelve times what it was in 1896, or 
$2.40 to $3 a bushel, instead of $1.25 to 
$1.75. Oats must sell for twelve times 
10 cents, or $1.20, instead of 60 cents 
to $1. Hogs must sell for twelve times 
$3 per cwt., or $36. Cattle must sell 
for $36. Eggs must sell for 85 to 95 
cents, instead of an average of about 
40 cents. Butter must sell for $1.25 to 
$1.80 per pound, instead of 55 cents to 
80 cents. And so on down the list. So 
vou we are not having as good 
times as the panic times of 1896. 
Anvone knows that it would have 
been impossible for the farmers to 
have met their obligations and made 
a living if the 1896 prices had pre- 
Vailed for any length of time, and that 


see 


many were saved from bankruptcy by | 


the higher prices of 1897 and 1898. So 
with these conditions staring men in 


the face, do you blame them for leaving 


the farms and going to town? 


Some of the large land owners are | 


complaining because they can not get 
good farm help. 





nxious to boost land prices. 
hot see that the farm 

Worth 
ing forward to a time when 
farm for himself. And if he can not 
see a chance ahead to become 


he is going to the city, where wages 
are higher and hours shorter. 

Then the tenant who can not see his 
Way to owning a farm some day is go- 
ing to get discouraged, especially if he 
has to deal with a one-year lease and 
araise in rent every year. He doesn’t 
Want to be a tenant all his life, any 
more than the hired man wants to be 
@ hired hand all his life. 

The high price of land and cheap 
farm produce are filling the cities to- 
day. Don’t blame the young men for 


£0ing. They are doing what looks best 
to them. And why should they be con- 
Cerr about conditions five or ten 


years hence, when those who are older 
and in a position to help won't do it? 
H. E. T. 
Hardin County, Iowa. 


But they are mighty | 
They will | 
hand who is | 
his salt is ambitious and is look- | 
he can | 


a ten- | 
ant farmer and in time a land owner, | 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 
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Men are everywhere telling re- 
markable tales about mileage on 
Miller Tires. 


Some cite up to 25,000 miles. 
Many certified tales, even on trucks, 
exceed 22,000 miles. 


But these are not average condi- 
tions. They are usually oversize 
tires, well cared for, under-loaded. 


What to expect 


Millers will increase your mile- 
age. Records taken in Boston, on 
hundreds of cars, show an increase 
of 50 per cent to 75 per cent. 


We have in late years nearly 
doubled our mileage by perfections 
in the Miller Tire. 





In our factory, eight tires are 
gun on geared-up machines 650 


Mitte 


Cords 


WSO AS NUE 





Geared-to-the-Road 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 








15,000 miles 


per tire in constant tests 


miles each per day. They are run 
under rear-tire conditions. And the 
average mileage on Miller Cords is 
15,000 miles. 


Other leading makes are con- 
stantly compared with them, but 
the Miller excels all. 


New standards 


Miller Tires will 
change your standards. 


completely 





Three tires 


Ray C. Carpenter tested three 
Miller Tires on a 22-passenger 
bus, carrying 3 tons per trip. 
The first ran 23,700 miles, the 
second 17,000 miles, and the 
third 22,000 miles without a 


blowout. 


e Tires 


Fabrics 











Now the Tire Sensation 


They will give you new ideas on 
the mileage to expect. 


They will bring you treads which 
outwear the tires. 


They will bring you uniformity. 
Every Miller Tire is signed by 
maker and inspector. Both are pen- 
alized if a tire falls down. 


Don’t judge tires by old criteri- 
ons. See what Miller Tires will do. 


Make this test 


Tests are bringing men to Mil- 
fers. Ten times as many are now 
used as in 1914. 


Big tire users, who make million- 
mile comparisons, are adopting 
Millers everywhere. 


Put one on your car. Watch the 
mileage. Compare it with the tire 
that’s opposite. Learn what mod- 
ern tires can do. 


If you buy a new car, insist on 
Miller Tires. Twenty makers now 
supply them without extra cost. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tabes 

—the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires—Aiso 

Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Gocds, for 
as well ae hospitals, 


Tread 
Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with 
suction cups tu 
firmly grasp wet 
asphalt. Geared- 
to-the- Road 
side treads mesh 
like cogs in dirt. 




















price; 20 years time on balance of 
required the first five years. 
oo arog annually. 
ab 


tically lies all in one 
through the center. 


SPARKS, WARD & STEWART, 


body, 





Redwood County Corn Lands For Sale 


We have 10,000 acres of land on our list, consisting of thirty-five 
improved farms located in Redwood county, Minnesota. This land 
is owned by some of the first settlers of the county, and has never 
been offered for sale until this year. 


We are in position to give the very best prices and terms 
that can be had in this part of the country. 
money payment is required; on March 1, 1921, a payment will be 
required, making a total to that date about 25% of the purchase 


Interest on deferred payments 54%, 
Interest begins March 1, 1921, and taxes pay- 
e in 1921 will be paid by the owner. 


This is a dandy proposition for colonization, as the land prac- 
with railroad 


A reasonable earnest 


payments. No partof principal 


running directly 


Agts., Redwood Falls, Minn. 




















Western Farms 
and Ranches 


LARGE FARMS (SOME HIGHLY IMPROVED) 
NEAR KANSAS CITY; MANY OTHERS IN MI8- 
SOURI, KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA WHICH ARE 
LARGE COMBINATION AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING FARMS. 

WE ALSO HAVE OPERATING CATTLE AND 
SHEEP RANCHES IN THE WEST RANGING 
FROM 1,000 TO 150,000 ACRES, WITH ABUND. 
ANCE OF GRASS AND WATER. 

0. J. @OULD, 
Bonfils Building, Hansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE CHEAP 


Good 320 acre corn and smaj] grain farm in Lac 
Qui Parle County, Minnesota—all fenced—good 
clean farm land, tiled and well drained—fair im- 
provements—grove of 4,000 trees and orchard—about 
four miles from two R. R. towns—240 acres in crop— 
warm school bus comes to house—will sell subject 
to mortgage of $12,000 at 6%, and take back a second 
mortgage for $10,000 at 7%. 


Rn. V. WYMAN, Detroit, Minn. 


WEW YORK STATE FARM 


Write for complete list of farms for. sale. We 
have a size, location aud price to please you. Stock 
and tools included on most of them. Mandeville 
Real Estate Agency, Inc., Dept. 2-J., Olean, N. Y. 








SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


now in America’s richest farming section. 
All temperate zone crops grow here in abundance 


The only section of the U.S. producing two crops 


of staple grains per year from the same land. Ideal 
climate, fine water supply, ample shipping facii- 
ities. A great stock-raising country. Improved 
farms, 40 acres and up, $100 to $225 per acre; 
unimproved land, cutover timber, $37.50 to $76 
peracre. No farm over 31-2 miles from market 
Come where riches are waiting 

farms -judge for yourself. Write for fl- 

lustrated bookand map. Address, 


THE C. F. BRUTON CO. 
Dept.p.45 Sikeston, Me. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 








Tame Grass Country 


If you want to see a fine country, excellent roade, 
beautiful lakes, and plenty of fine farms, take a 
trip to Birchwood, Washburn County, Wisconsin and 
see this wonderful tame grass country. I can sell 
40 acres, up to section lots, at very low prices and 
easy terms. Write to-day for information. 


GEO. R. SLOCUM & CO., 
Capital Bank Bldg,, St. Paul, Minn. 
Lecal Office; Birchwood, Wisconsin. 


Eastern Colorado Wheat Lands 


Eastern Colorado lands are rapidly advancing, and 
no other territory has such a future ahead of it. A 
farm bought now will double in a few years. Why 
buy high priced land when you can buy land at the 
present where cne crop will pay for it? For further 
particulars, write the WAGNER REALTY 
COMPANY, Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land Sit loam. clay ooty 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 
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The Cause of White Diarrhea | 


White Diarrhea is caused by the ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum transmitted 
through the yolk. There is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
The germs can be killed by the use of 
preventives. Intestinal Antiseptics to 
il the germs should be given as soon as 
the chicks are out of the shell. It is much 
easier to prevent than it is to cure 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
yerienze. I used to lose a great many 
rom this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
28, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
63c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chickens 
are- larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. have found this company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 
~ 4 return mail, 


rs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us prove to you that Walko 
will Geumak White Diarrhea. Send 63c 
for box on our ——e money 
back if not satisfied 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 28, Waterloo, lowa 


Ta. 





Stop Losing Chicks 


Put Avicol in the drinking water. 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little chicks from 
all such diseases. Inside of 48 
hourd the sick ones will be as 
lively as_ crickets, Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them grow and develop. 

Mrs. Vannie Thackery, R. F. D. 3, St. 
Paris, O., writes: “I had 90 chicks and 
they all died but 32. Then I commenced 
on Avicol and haven't lost 
They have grown wonderfully.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and promptly 
cures white diarrhoea and all other bowel 
@iseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return mail. 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 26c 
or 60c today for a package by mail post- 
Bx Burrell-Dugger Co., 486 Columbia 
-. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Beautiful Collie *; ry Shepherd pups. Natural 
Heelers, males #15, females $7.50, 
picture 10c. Order Mrect R. ELUS, Beaver Crossing, 








rr SscoTCH Cotte pupples #600 to 610.00. 
Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Nebraska. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 








Watch Poultry for Cholera 


Iowa poultry raisers suffering 


losses in their flocks this spring due to 


are 
the wet weather. Many 
reported to H. A 
tryman of 
they are losing 


people have 
Bittenbender, poul- 
State College, that 
many as eighty 
young chickens daily from a disease 
that kills the chicks in short times. 
Others report that the older birds are 
dying at the rate of eight or ten daily. 
According to Mr. Bittenbender, this is 
fowl cholera in most cases, or as it is 
often spoken of among the chicken 
raisers as brooder pneumonia. It is 
prevalent at this time because the 
chicks get chilled, drink rainwater that 
is standing around, and that in wet 
weather disease germs develop more 
rapidly. It can be distinguished among 
the chicks by their being off feed, 
standing around dejected looking, and 
with a diarrhea, or, upon opening a 
dead bird, finding the liver enlarged, 
soft, and with white splotches upon it. 
The intestines will be red inside and 
a congested condition of the blood no- 
ticeable. 

The treatment for this disease con- 
sists of thoroly cleaning the houses 
and spraying them with a five per cent 
solution of standard stock dip. This 
spray should also be used around the 
pen where the chicks run. 


Iowa 


as 





The Hen and the Incubator 

A reader writes: 

“Would it likely 
hatch if eggs were put in 
after being under hens for 
ten days?” 

The hen and the incubator make a 
good partnership. The eggs in an in- 
cubator should be due to hatch at the 
same time; some degree of success is 
assured even when the chicks come 
off at different times, but this is not 
a good system. Assuming that the eggs 
from under the hen go into the incu- 
bator at the incubating temperature, 
they will hatch as well, and perhaps 
better, than if the hen had done all 
the work. 

It is customary 


result in a poor 
an incubator 
a week or 


in setting an incu- 
bator to set eggs under hens at the 
same time, making sure of a full in- 
cubator when all the eggs have been 
tested and culled. 

The hen will also work well at a 
hatch started in an incubator. 

If the machine is not full, and good 
hens are sitting, it is better to save 
time by using the hens and re-setting 
the incubator. 





Quality Birds 


An Towa reader writes: 

“Will you please describe a perfect 
hen and cockerel of the Barred Plym- 
outh Rock breed?” 

Doubtless our Barred Rock breeders 
would disagree about a perfect bird; 
also there is the question as to wheth- 
er our inquirer wants a bird perfect as 
to complying with standard require- 
ments, or one which when mated with 
a standard-bred bird is likely to pro- 
duce well-nigh perfect birds. The per- 
fect fowl of any breed has not been 
found, but a fowl which complies with 
the standard requirements would from 
the fancier’s standpoint be perfect. 

In shape, the Barred Plymouth Rock 
should have a moderately large head, 
a stout, comparatively short, regularly 
curved beak; full, prominent eyes; a 
single comb, rather small in propor- 
tion to size of specimen, set firmly on 
head; straight. upright, evenly  ser- 
rated comb, having five well-defined 
points, those in front and at rear a 
trifle smaller than the other three, giv- 


ing the comb a semi-oval appearance 





when viewed from the side. The neck 
should be medium in length, the male 
having abundant hackle flowing over 
his shoulders; the breast and back 
should be broad; the body and fluff 
rather long and moderately deep; the 
legs and thighs of medium size and 
length, shanks set well apart, stout 
and smooth; toes of medium length, 
straight, well spread. 

In color the beak should be yellow, 
eyes reddish-bay, face, comb, wattles 
and ear-lobes bright red, shanks and 
toes yellow. “Plumage, graytsh-white, 
each feather crossed by regular, nar- 
row, parallel, sharply defined dark 
bars that stop short of being positive 
black; free from shafting, brownish 
tinge or metallic sheen; the light and 
dark bars to be of equal width; each 
feather ending with a narrow, dark 
tip.” 





The Record of One Poultry 
Flock 

When one reads a statement that a 
flock of 190 hens kept under ordinary 
farm conditions will bring a return of 
$590.18 in one years time he is apt 
to doubt the authenticity of such a 
statement. But such is the case with 
a flock of full blooded Buff Rock hens 
owned by Mrs. Henry Parsons, who 
lives east of Fairfield. Between Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, and January 1, 1920, 
Mrs. Parsons received a total of 15,376 
eggs, or 1,281 1-3 dozens of eggs. Mrs. 
Parsons does not have any special 
equipment for caring for her chickens 
other than that of any ordinary farm. 
The secret of her results is in the care 
given the chickens. There was nota 
single day during the past year that 
she did not gather eggs. The lowest 
number she got any one day was nine 
eggs, which was during the month of 
January, but during the month of Jan- 
uary she received a total of 647 eggs, 
having received thirty-nine in one day. 

Mrs. Parsons did not have the 190 
hens all the year, for on August .26th 
she sold thirty hens and on September 
26th she sold fifty-two, and in October 
she sold twenty-four more, and during 
the year she used twenty-four for the 


table. One notable thing about this 
record is that after the flock was 
culled she received practically the 


same number of eggs as before the 
flock was culled. 

In 1915 Mrs. Parsons began with a 
flock of 150 mongrel hens, but from 
this flock she only received 3,628 eggs, 
or 302 dozen. From this flock of 150 
mongrel hens she culled out 123 hens 
which were unsatisfactory layers. By 
close culling and careful selection she 
has built up a flock of very high pro- 
ducing hens. She does not use any in- 
cubator, but last season she hatched 
500 chickens of which she raised 400. 

The ration used by Mrs. Parsons is 
corn and oats, equal parts, as a 
scratch feed. Bran and tankage are 
kept in self-feeders. Fresh clean wa- 
ter is kept before them at all times in 
a fountain. 





Sell Off Old Hens 


June is usually the best market for 
old hens. Aside from the fact that 
eggs from hens past two years old do 
not hatch as well as eggs from pullets 
and two-year-olds, the department at 
Ames says: “Our records show that 
most of the flocks where tuberculosis 
was more or less serious were farm 
flocks whefe no effort was made to 
sell off the old hens every year. In 
order to do this it is necessary to 
mark the young chickens so that all 
can be identified and all birds that 
have given one year of egg production 
be disposed of,” 














BABY CHICHES 





TeOLOnD chicks for March, April, May and 
— delivery. —- eggs Setting. 
ymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, +a I. Reds, 


po cong Fr dae Minorcas. Black Spanish, hae 


Light peahense id 
cote wwe hee shipped bab fey am 
ae last the ree years to 44 
without any appre- 
“4 | — deliver 
guarant ‘ostage pai 
Catalog FREE. 











Strong. 
healthy. vigorous, beavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 


Ferrow-Hirsh Co. Peorta, Mlinols 


BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 


ABY CHICKS: Highest grade, best laying strains, 

pare stock. White Leghorns, Brown Leg 
horns, $19 per 100: Barred Rocks. Reds $2), Buf 
Orpingtons $21. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo, 


pee oe High class 8. C. W. Leghorn 
$16.00 per 100. Circulars free. 
Rggiend Batomery. Mt. Vernon, lows, 

















PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





ENSON’S Mammoth White Kocks, bes 
in twenty-eight years. Pure white pullets mated 
th ——— = Eggs $2.00 per 15, 85.0 per 
50, 99 Special pens, @4.00 per 15. JAMES 
SENSON rs SONS, Newell, Iowa. 


RADLEY Barred Rock eggs from stock direct— 

15, $2.00; 50, $5.00; 100, $8.00. Special dark mating 
—15, 84.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank Santee, 
What Cheer, Iowa. 








BRHODE ISLAND REDS. 





AAA 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exclusively for nine years. A large dark red. 
extra good farm flock. Eggs selected, 15 for 
$1.75; 30, $3.50; 50, $5.00; 100, $9.00. Order from 
this advertisement. 
A. B. HEAT 


JOR SALE—Purebred Rose Comb Rhode Isiand 

Red eggs for hatching, from heavy boned. dark 

red, farm range flock. 15 for $2.00; 100 for 88.0 
Mrs. E. J. Hadley, 1216 Kim St., Grinnell, lowa 


Newell, Lowa 











a OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 

dark r farm range flock; pen bred; heavy 
layers; big boned; $3.25 per 30, $5.00-50, $9.00-100 
David Welle, Newton, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 
dark red farm range flock 67.00 per hundred 
15 eggs 61.50. Mra. Chas. Rutherford, Marathon, Ia 





oring R. C. Reds, best 


I ARGE, dark red, good sc 
4 Highiand Farm, 


laying strain guaranteed. 
Hedrick, Lowa. 





LEGHRORRES. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 
G. M. WEST, 





Ankeny, lowa 

C. W. Leghorn eggs for batching, 86.50 per 10, 
\O. postage pald. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junc- 
tion, lowa. 








DUCHS. 


N AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, 11 for 61.7%. 
Arthur Healy, North English, Iowa. 








W YAR DOTTNS. 


HITE Wyandottese—The layers win, lowa State 

Fair 1919. ist pen; Austin, Minn., Ist and 4th, 
cockerels. 200 egg strain. Eggs for hatching 15 
$3.00; 30, $5.00; 50, $8.00. H. F. Duer, Box W. Eagle 
Grove. lowa. 


)}GGS for hatching from our bred to lay S5n0w 
4 Flake White Wyandottes, Regal strain. Guar 
antee nine chicks or refill at half price. 100, &0 
50, 04.50; 15, 62.00. Quietdaie Farms, Kellerton, lows 











fe Wyandotte eggs, Fishel strain, heavy 
winter layers, 68.00 per hundred 6. W 
Barnard, Webb, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





}GGS for hatching. Barred and White Rocks. 

4 Buff Orpingtonsa, Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
Singie Comb White Leghorns, Single Comb Buf 
Leghorns, Black hans, White Wyandottes. 
Golden by ge Columbian Wyandottes, Single 
and Rose Comb Reds, Single Comb Black Minorcas, 
Pekin ducks, Rouen ducks, White Runner ducks. 
Fawn and White Runner dueks, Toulouse geese 
Bronze and White Holland turkey eggs. Free ! 
Aye Bros., Blair, Nebr. 


ABRRED ROCK EGG 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize wit 
ners and great layers, 62 per 15, $10 per 100 and up 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hated 
aranteed. Twenty-eighbth year. Circular free 
& EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind 


LANGSHARS. 2 


1G Black Langshans, greatest laying strain. Sa 
isfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick. Is 














+ BEAUTIFUL Black Langshan hens, !ayias. 
Seach. R. Etlis, Beaver Crossing, Nebrasks. 


Sanitary—The ON LY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water 4!! 
time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy roe 
your dealer or direct $9.50 f. o. b. factory 











ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, tows 
neve 
SUDAN GRASS 2%,,",,59 te. oF over 186 0 
Dwarf Essex Rape l3c [5 — 

anteed to please. Strayer Seed Farm. Hudson, 10 





A model D-9-16 Heider Trees 
good as new. A bargain !f > 
at once. For particalare ne. 
K.P. LEGG, Orr x. 


For Sal 


Please mention this paper whea writin’ 
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jearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer wi 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
ll not be published. Ad- 


ess all inquiries and lette?3 to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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toss¢ 


Deb 


going 


bran 
next 


could he miss that? 
plied: 


A Road of Remembrance 
(Continued from last week) 


at night the moon shone into his 
oom on a worried old face, the 
fallen in a little, on a figure that 
od and turned restlessly, for Uncle 
was fighting a battle. If he was 
to set out any trees of remem- 
it was time he was at it; but 
was Memorial Day—how 
Conscience re- 
“A man can have good luck 


ce, 
day 


setting out if he sets out as soon as he 
can; but if he doesn’t, if he waits to 
suit himself, like as not hot weather 
will scorch and wither.” Lute would 
help him—Lute always gave him Me- 
morial Day. He would tell Lute and 
Nellie he was not going to town, and 
they would ask him why, and stay 
home with him and help. The soldiers 
sacrificed for him, he would sacrifice 
for them, and his trees would grow the 
better for the sacrifice. 

He came down for breakfast next 
morning prepared for service. 

“IT am not going to town this morn- 
ing.” he said, simply. 

Lute and Nellie had nct expected 
him to go to town; Lute went on stir- 
ring his coffee as tho his uncle had 
not made a most unusual sacrifice. 
Uncle Deb tried again: 

“T said I wasn’t going to town to- 
day.” 

Nellie lifted the ham left from break- 
fast on a small plate. “I’ll fix lunch 
for you, Uncle Deb.” 


Now it is one thing to offer to sacri- 
fice oneself, and another thing to have 


the sacrifice taken as a matter of 
course. Uncle Deb could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes when the car rolled off 


without him. 


Of course he had not 


mentioned the fact that it was Memo- 


rial Day 
it mé 


the 


again 
asker 


lute hands wandered nervously to 
his trembling lips. 


res 


they knew it, and knew what 
He dropped down on 
and leaned forlornly 
“They might have 
His ir- 


ant to him. 
porch steps 
st the posts. 
i why,” he said, dismally. 


He had pictured 


the folks refusing to leave him at 
home—had visualized the three of 
them bending over their self-sought 
task—but it hadn’t turned out that 
way. Well, he must get to work. Per- 
haps. when Lute drove up without Kim, 
some of his old comrades would de- 
mand that he come back and fetch 
him 

Yet@the torturing thought tormented 
him that “the boys” might not think— 
when men are old a comrade missing 


at Memorial Day means one more on 


the « 


ther side. 


There was a man—an office-seeker 


—who 


day. 


to th 


that 


remembered him on election 
He sent his own car to take him 
polls—he gave him cigars. If 
man would think of him now! 


(The parade would be starting soon, 
his subconscious mind reminded him; 


the | 


sands would be playing, the march- 


ets swinging into step, the crowds on 
the sidewalk were beginning to mark 


time 
De 


‘terminedly he shut out the vision, 


got his spade and set out to the back 
lot for seedling walnuts. The fife and 
drum corps would be there, he 
thought. The flag would float above 
them—the flag!) 

shuffling as he went, he bore a few 
Seedlings and his spade out to the 
Toadside. (The Women’s Relief Corps 
Would be giving little children flags. 
The children were waving their flags 
atthe men in the “faded coats of blue” 
~—bine hats and caps with a gold cord 
Were being lifted.) The ground was 
by spading along the roadside—he 
ook 


easy. The soldiers of the 


Yorld war would be marching by now. 


Well, 





he was giving his loved day that 





these should have a memorial. 
was sacrificing.) 

By noon a drizzling rain was falling. 
Uncle Deb was forced, not unwillingly, 
to quit work. When the folks came 
home he was sitting humped by the 
oven. Outside, a row of seedling wal- 
nuts, a taut string still stretched, 
showed the beginning of his road of 
remembrance. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you wanted 
those seedlings set out,” Lute re- 
proached. 

Uncle Deb looked up wearily. “I 
kind of thought you’d have stayed at 
home if I didn’t go Memorial Day.” 

The two spoke in chorus: “This 
isn’t Memorial Day.” 

“Dear,” Nellie patted his soil-worn 
hand and spoke distinctly in his ear 
“You looked at the wrong calendar. 
May 30th last year was on Friday. This 
is leap-year. Lute went to town for a 
repair.” 

Uncle Deb’s bent back 
his face glowed, as he said wonder- 
ingly: “I’ve Memorial Day coming, 
and my road of remembrance started!” 


He, too, 


straightened, 


“Full of leaves my memorial will be, 
and ever full of tuneful melody; a 
sight most rare—trees planted every- 
where. A highway road from city to 
the sea; plant this in memory of me.” 





The Work of the Country Nurse 


A subscriber writes: 

“Our club has been asked to use 
its influence in trying to get a county 
nurse. What does a county nurse do?” 

The best answer to this is the leaflet 
of St. Louis county, Minnesota, on the 
county visiting nurses: 

“The nurses are to act as rural 
health nurses. This means that their 
work is to be educational rather than 
bedside nursing. When called, the 
nurse will give the patient nursing 
care and demonstrate that care to 
someone who will be in attendance, 
that they may learn how to give the 
same care. In serious cases the nurse 
will call every day or every two or 
three days, but will not stay longer 
than to give the needed care and in- 
struction. 

“The nurse is not supposed to at- 
tend confinement cases unless called 
in by the attending physician. 

“She is supposed to visit and advise 
the expectant mother and to make vis- 
its when called after confinement to 
demonstrate the care and feeding of 
the baby. She is not required to make 
night calls. 

“She is to call and offer advice and 
instructions as to the feeding, cloth- 
ing and general care of older children 
who appear to need this attentiun; to 
visit children who seem _ backward, 
handicapped or not doing well for any 
reason, and when advisable to assist 
in getting them proper medical atten- 
tion. 

“Anyone who is destitue. whether 
sick or well, may apply to her for re- 
lief, and she will see that his case is 
properly looked after. 

“She may be consulted free by any- 
one in her district, on any subject per- 
taining to the health or welfare of eith- 
er an individual or the comunity at 
large. When her services are required 
at a distance from her residence some 
arrangement for transportation should 
be made if possible.” 

We marvel that every club in the 
state is not after a visiting nurse. 





Cooking Oyster Plant 


A subscriber writes: 

“How do you cook oyster plant?” 

Scrape and cut up the root and drop it 
into vinegar water made by adding one 
tablespoonful of vinegar to a quart of 





water, This prevents discoloration and 





preserves the flavor. It is also well to 
add a little vinegar to the water in which 
the plant is boited When boiled until 
tender, dip in beaten egg and milk, then 


roll in bread crumbs and fry like oysters, 


Or it can be served creamed. 
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[SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















How Old King Eagle Won His 
White Head 


Sammy Jay is telling Peter Rabbit about 


how King Eagle, in the long, long ago, 
ruled his subjects and settled all their 
troubles. 





“King Eagle made his home on the cliff 
of a mountain, so that he could look 
down on all below and see what was go- 
ing on. Every day he went down to the 
Green Forest and sat on the tallest tree 
while he listened to the complaints of the 
other birds and settled their disputes, and 
none questioned his decisions. 

“Now after a while,” continued Sammy 
Jay, “this little part of the earth where 
the animals and the birds first lived be- 
came overcrowded, It became harder and 
harder to get enough to eaj. Quarrels 
became more frequent, until King Eagle 
had little time for anything but straight- 
ening out these troubles and trying to 
keep peace. 

“Old Mother Nature 
long time, trying to make other parts of 
the world fit to live in. No one knew 
when she was coming back or just where 
she was. King Eagle, sitting on the edge 
of the cliff on the mountain, thought it 
all over. Old Mother Nature ought to 
know how things were. He would send a 
messenger to try to find her. So the next 
day he called all the birds together and 
asked who would go out into the unknown 
Great World to look for Old Mother Na- 
ture and take a message to her. 

“No one offered. This one had a family 
to look after. That one was not feeling 
well. Another had a pain in his wings. 
One and all they had an excuse until 
-Hummer, the tiniest of all the birds, was 
reached He darted into the air before 
King Eagle. ‘I'll go,’ said he. 


had been away a 


“All the others laughed. The very idea 
of such a tiny fellow going out to dare the 
dangers of the unknown Great World 


seemed to them so absurd that they just 
had to laugh. But King Eagle didn’t 
laugh. He thanked Hummer and told him 
that his heart was as big as his body was 
small, but that he would not send him out 
into the Great World, for he would go 
himself. He had been but trying out his 
subjects, and he had found but one who 
was worthy, and that one was the small- 
est of them all. Then King Eagle said 
things that made all the other birds hang 
their heads for shame and want to sneak 
out of sight. 








| 


“He himself was going out into the 











unknown Great World.” 

“After that, he told them that no king 
who was worthy to be king would ask his 
subjects to do what he would not do him- 
self, and that where thére was danger to 
be faced or something hard to do, it was 
the king’s place to do it, so he himself 
was going out into the unknown Great 
World to find Mother Nature and see what 
could be done to make things better and 
happier for them. Then he spread his 
great wings and sailed away, every inch 
a king. They watched him until he was 
a speck in the sky, and finally he dis- 
appeared altogether.” 

(Concluded next weeky 

















| Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per 
fectly and allow all seams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLLaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











No. 8372—Girls’ 
10, 12 and 14 years. 
waist panels is the 
Suitable for school. 

No. 8680—Men's Shirt—Cut 
16, 17, 18 and 19 inches 
This negligee shirt may 
without a back yoke. 

No, 9618—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure, Straight pieces of material are 
inserted in the side seams, resulting in 
the graceful cascade drapery. 


Dress—Cut in sizes 8, 
Cleverly cut to form 
skirt of this new frock 


in sizes 16, 
neck measure, 
be made with or 






No. 9612—Girl’s Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Surplice lines are 
stressed in this fluffy frock. The dress 
consists of a short waist and gathered 
skirt. 

No. 9635—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
skirt, with pockets at the sides, gives the 


new wide-hip silhouette 

The above patterns will be sent 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, _Towa, 


to any 


Dye That Skirt, 
Coat or Blouse 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Apparel! Just Like New. 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vé€. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
corn ZW al 





PLACED ANYWHERB 
Lg TRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FLIES. Neat, 
clean,ornamental, —_ 
venient, cheap. 
all season. ade ae 
metal, can’t spill 
tip over ; will not soil 
= x Saag or injure anything. 
(wre Fyre = Guaranteed effective. 
i 4 Lh ) J Soild by _ dealers, 
4 5 by EXPRESS, 


prepaid, $1.25. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Women 


If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 


NYG Fuw >> 
Fe ANS 








valuable suggestions you cannot get else where. 
Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
co., . 1, 202 8th St., Des Moines, lowa. 
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“Tough? 


Say, you just can’t 
wear ’em out !”’ 


a 
5 Gloveralls 

fi f : the Good 

: as Over alls ! 


That's what men say 
about Gloveralls—and a 


lot more. 


Weurers know! They'll 
tell you that Gloveralls suit 
them right down to the 
ground. Full cut, comfort- 
able, good-looking, are 
Gloveralls — everythmg a 
man wants. 


















No wonder, either! We've 
been making Gloveralls 
since !863. There'’sa“know- 
how” about them that only 
comes through experience. 


GOODWEAR 
GOODS 


GUARANTEED 


The Gloverall reputation 
counts,men! On the farm, 
in factory and shop, for every use to which overalls are put, 
Gloveralls have been proved since the days of the Civil War. 


Ask the Dealer for Glover Make 


And don't forget that Glover makes other items in which 
you want wear and quality. Ask for Glover work shirts, 
sweater coats, flannel shirts, hosiery, furnishing goods, sheep- 
lined coats, gloves, mittens, negligee shirts and sleepingwear. 
You'll get honest value, your money's worth, in all Glover 

wear Goods. 


Send for Free Book 


| This little book—sent free—tells just why Glover-make 
goods are better. [Illustrates and describes various garments. 
Take it with you when you shop. If the dealer doesn't have 
some particular item you want, he'll gladly order it for you. 








H. B. Glover Company 
Dept. 68° Dubuque, Iowa 
ee pred tcatcad ites ties 


DEALERS: Wits !s, information shou hie 
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Grow Bigger and Better Crops 
By Using The Kovar Quack Grass Killer 
The Kovar thoroughly cultivates and pulverizes the soil. 
The teeth go through the ground in such a manner that 
they get a circulation on the soil, and by doing this it 
loosens the earth and gives the sun and air a chance to 
do their bit. 
The only way to kill quack 
grass is to comb the roots 
to the surface. The Kovar 
does this if used accord- 
ing to directions 


J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices 
of your 

| | Quack Grass Destroyer 

{| Harrow Cart | |} Cultivator 
ee 
ee 


State. 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


. 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo) 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c>~nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
‘ daced by any other paper until speciad written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 
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The Rejection of King Saul 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 6, 1920. I Samuel, 15:13-26.) 


“And Samuel came to Saul; and Saul 


‘said unto him, Blessed be thou of Jeho- 


vah: I have performed the command- 
ment of Jehovah. (14) And Samuel 
said, What meaneth then this bleating 
of sheep in my ears, and the lowing of 
the oxen which I hear? (15) And Saul 
said, They have brought them from the 
Amelekites;: for the people spared the 
best of the sheep and of the oxen to 
sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God; and 
the rest we have utterly destroyed. 
(16) Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, 
and I will tell thee what Jehovah hath 
said to me this night. And he said unto 
him, Say on. (17) And Samuel said, 
Though thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of 
the tribes of Israel? And Jehovah an- 
ointed thee king over Israel; .18) and 
Jehovah sent thee on a journey, and 
said, Go, and utterly destroy the sin- 
ners the Amelekites, and fight against 
them till they be consumed. (19) 
Wherefore then didst thou not obey the 
voice of Jehovah, but didst fly upon 
the spoil, and didst that which was evil 
in the sight of Jehovah? (20) And Saul 
said unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed 
the voice of Jehovah, and have gone 
the way which Jehovah sent me, and 
have brought Agag the king of Amelek, 
and have utterly destroyed the Amele- 


kites. (21) But the people took of the 
spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the 
devoted things, to sacrifice unto Jeho- 
vah thy God in Gilgal. (22) And Sam- 
uel said, Hath Jehovah as great delight 
in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of Jehovah? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 


hearken than the fat of rams. (23) For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, 
and stubbornness is as idolatry and 
teraphim. Because thou hast rejected 





the word of Jehovah, he hath also re- | 


jected thee from being king. (24) And 
Saul said unto Samuel, I have sinned; 
for I have transgressed the command- 
ment of Jehovah, and thy words, be- 
cause I feared the people, and obeyed 
their voice. (25) Now therefore, I pray 
thee, pardon my. sin, and turn again 
with me, that I may worship Jehovah. 
(26) And Samuel said unto Saul, I will 
not return with thee; for thou hast re- 
jected the word of Jehovah, and Jeho- 
vah hath rejected thee from being 
king over Israel.” 

King Saul was one of the most curi- 
ously mixed characters of the Old Tes- 
tament. Converted in middle life (I 
Samuel, 10:6-9)}. endowed with the pro- 
phetic gifts (I Samuel, 10:12-13), he 
swings backward and forward between 
good and evil almost to the end of his 
days, and finally lands on the side of 
evil; or, to put it charitably, becomes 
ruined. Even in the names of his chil- 
dren (and names meant something 
then) we see this backward and for- 
ward swing between the old and the 
new. His oldest son is Jonathan, and 
Jonathan is “the gift of Jehovah”; the 
second son is Malchishua, “the help of 
Moloch”, the bloody god of Moab; his 
grandson is Meribbaal, “a soldier of 
Baal”; Ishbaal, “the man of Baal”, and 
then Baal is left out, and his younger 
children have the term 
the sense of Bosheth (shame): 
sheth, Methibosheth. 

The fatal defect in Saul’s character 
was the very common one of disobedi- 
ence to the voice of God; or, to put it 
in another way, unwillingness to do the 
plain duty which lay before him. Asan 
excuse for his disobedience, he gener- 
ally had on hand some outward reli- 
gious observance. He was exceedingly 
religious in his way, but it was gener- 


Ishbo- 


Baal only in | 





ally the wrong way. He refused to 
wait for Samuel to offer sacrifice, ang 
offered it himself because, he said, he 
could not go into battle until he hag 
worshiped Jehovah (I Samuel, 13: 9-13). 
He would have killed Jonathan, his son, 
rather than break a foolish vow. He 
slew the Gibeonites in pursuance of the 
command to exterminate the Canaan. 
ites, notwithstanding that Joshua had 
made a perpetual covenant with them 
by which their lives were to be spared, 
“Tt is for Saul and for his bloody house, 
because he put to death the Gibeon.- 
ites.” He waged remorseless war 
among the- witches until reminded that 
his own rebellion was as the sin of 
witchcraft. He had his better me 
ments who does not?) where he shared 
the prophetic inspiration of the time, 
and again he fell back into his old life, 
as too often so do we. Saul was very 
human. Let us have charity for him as 
we study the lesson. 

After his first disobedience he was 


warned that his kingdom could not 
continue (I Samuel, 13:14). He was 
over Israel, but under Jehovah, and, 
therefore, must obey, and God gave 


him, as He gives us, a second chance 
He was appointed the instrument of ex- 
ecuting Jehovah’s fierce wrath against 
Amelek, a nation which from the 
first was the unrelenting and inveter 
ate foe of Israel (Exodus, 17 
Numbers, 14:45; Deuteronomy, : 
19; Judges, 3:13, 6:3). He was to spare 
nothing of man or beast, but he } 
violated the Divine command 
Foreknowledge of it hurt Samus nd 
he cried (the word used when Sai 
prayers are mentioned) unto the Lord 
all night.” (I Samuel, 15:11.) In the 
morning he goes with a message of 
stern rebuke to the king. It took a 
strong man to rebuke the conqueror of 
Amelek—flushed with victory. 

Saul knew he had wilfully 
wrong, but like many another conscious 
sinner ever since, he: meets Samuel 
with a pious exclamation on his lips, 
and professions of obedience, and does 
this in the vain attempt to persuade 
himself that after all he has done no 
wrong. The man who boasts of his 
piety has no piety worth mentioning. 
Béware of the man who drags in reli- 
gion, neck and ears, and whose religion 
fits like a suit of clothes made for 3 
larger man. Genuine religion is 4 
growth, so to speak, out of man, and 
fits him like his skin. 

Samuel could not be deceived; he 
knew Saul. He did not argue the case. 
What means the bawling of the cattle 
and the bleating of the sheep? How 
curiously is Saul like all insincere men 
in all ages. “I have obefed the com- 
mandment,” ‘said he, but “they” dit 
the wrong thing. “They” took the cat 
tle, the best of them, for religious put 
poses; that is, “to give to the church.” 


lone 


“T” and “we” did the good things: 
“they,” “the people,” did the bad 
things. It has been always the other 


fellow who did the wrong. According 
to Adam’s story, Eve, she did it: a¢ 
cording to Eve, the devil, he did ! 
How very human! The other boys 
made me do it. The girls persuaded 
me. My partner did it; or I was bora 
so. My parents are to blame. So 4 
men play the coward, trying ‘9 
their sins on the shoulders of! 
men, just as Saul did. 

Samuel, it will be observed, d 
tell Saul what he thinks of hin 
was too wise to indulge in the !uxuly 


of giving him a piece of his ts 
instead, he tells him what th rd 
thinks of him. The only way , 


the sinner is to point out the 
law, to which every man at he 


that he owes obedience. Scoldu 
the sinner no good, but alway 
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Makes Any 
Thresher “ll 


Because it was especially designed for the 
job—a real gas power plant for a threshing 


outfit. Unltke the usual light gas tractor 
—delivers a heavy reserve power—keeps 
the thresher running steadily—does not 
stall under extra heavy loads—insures 
keeping up-the speed that means the best 
threshing results. Write and 4et us tell 
you about this machine, the 


Nichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas Tractor 


—the result of 72 years’ experience of a 
great. organization building threshing 
machinery exclusively. 


Almost every thresherman knows of the wide- 
spread success of Nichols-Shepard Steam Engines. 
This Oil-Gas Tractor has the same standard of con- 
struction. Itis built with two cylinders, a strong 
main shaft anda he avy flywheel which stores the 

ower to pull through those unexpected over- 
is. It hasa strong, sturdy frame with enough 
weight to hold it in place. 
distillate. 


It is also a good power plant for plowing and 
other heavy farm work. 


Burns kerosene and 


Write for Circulars 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 


Builders Exclusively of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


SS — 
PRESS THE BUTTON— 
nd Hufstra gun sprays into the air 
garden insects, too. 
Cabbage worms 
for it’s absolutely harmless to ‘humans 
ed metal gun 16 cents at 


KILL POTATO BUGS 
shombaas powder * 
UG 
wy wi 
Clogs the pores of “gs 
can't live on plants 
and other lung-breathing creatures. Not 
costs 
grocers and drug cats: Costs little to re- 
25c, 500 




















Scores Die at Single Shot From This 
Littie Gun 

that kills potato 

their skins, through 4 
sprayed with Hof- 

stra. Use it in house 

at 

& poison. = flies, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, bed bug, mites and lice 


A press of the thumb on the pny 
bues. Many other 
which they breathe. 7, 

we Nie “) 
and dairy 
FLY TIME 

and most others, 
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CUP ELEVATOR | 


Beare lame backs and blistered hands. Save time ‘ 
means saving money with this modern ele- 
vat r which every farmer can afford. 
PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 

Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made. 
No short turns to cause friction. 
Pweg Main driving ohate runs in — 
bit metal bearir Chain has 
ae Bu. IN 16,000 pounds carrring capacity. 
MINUTES. Pays for itself_with 
aha meang grain itsav es. Write 
“heat,Oatsor§ifor bive ints 

( and catalog. INSTALLED 
All Free. IN ANY CRIB 


lifferent FM fg.Co. 
con ent A.F. Meyer Mtg-Co. Tete laa 









ijeastrone- | Morton, i = EULA 
erer written FREE 











Samuel told him of his day of small 
things, of God’s great favor, and of his 
own wilful disobedience. Still Saul can 
not be honest. “I have obeyed”; “I did 
destroy them”; and then, with the cu- 
rious insincerity of all convicted sin- 
ners, says: I spared Agag the king, 
but “the people” spared the best of the 
cattle for sacrifice; that is, to give to 
the church. Then follow words that go 
to the vitals of religious life with all 
men everywhere: “To obey is better 
than sacrifice.” In modern English, 
church going, revival work, contribut- 
ing to the church or to missions, or to 
any good cause, can not take the place 
of doing plain duty as we see it every 
day in social and business life. Thus 
far negatively. 

Positively, rebellion, the deliberate 
determination not to do the right as we 
see it, is as bad as the witchcraft which 
Saul had suppressed, or the idolatry of 
the Amelekites which he had de 
stroyed. Later Scriptures carry the 
thought still further: “I am weary 
with your sacrifices; they are an abom- 
ination. Perform thy word to the Most 
High and fully pay thy vow.” To put 
it in modern phrase, one act of mercy 
outweighs whole years of sacrifice. 

Let us not be too hard upon Saul. He 
was very human; so are we. In count- 
less ways the part of Saul is played 
every day. The poor negro who gets 
happy at the revival until the small 
hours of the morning, and steals a 

chicken or turkey on the way home, 
plays the part of Saul. The newspaper 
man who writes eloquently of truth 
and virtue and higher ideals and no- 
bler living, and sits in the chief seat 
at church, and yet inserts immoral ad- 
vertisements, takes this as his way of 
imitating Saul. The trust magnate ex- 
torts unrighteous gain and with it en- 
dows a college or university; that is his 
way of playing Saul. Saul made his 
desire to offer a sacrifice such as had 


| never before been offered, an excuse 


for neglecting a plain duty, just as the 
landlord exacts an unjust rent in order 
that he may care for his own or sup- 
port the gospel, or as the politician ex- 
cuses bribery at the primary or the 
polls in order that he may serve his 
country or his party. And, like Saul, 
we have excuses without number. 
Convicted, he says: ‘I have sinned, 
but I did it because I, the general of 
the army, feared the soldiers. We say, 
I did wrong, but I feared public opin- 


| ion; and, Saul-like, when we have done 


wrong and are convinced ofit, we want 


| the confidence of men who have done 


‘interview when, 





right. “Turn again with me, that I 
may worship the Lord.” 

Wonderfully dramatic was that final 
as Samuel turned 
away from Saul, the latter laid hold of 
his garment and rent it. So we say, 
honor me now by going with me to 
church, that I may netose»-my stand- 
ing with the people. How very human 
is all this! 

The lessons are: First, that no 
amount of chureh going, or pious talk, 
or charitable gifts, will ever take the 
place in the formation- of the right 
character of doing the duty that lies 
next to us day by day. AH religion 
that tends to build up character must 
be worked in. We can not understand 
the Bible unless we practice its teach- 
ings. 

Second, the most cowardly thing a 
man can do is to lay the blame of his 
sins on somebody else. Suppose you 
were born with inherited tendencies to 
evil, as we all are; suppose you have 
got into bad company; suppose temp- 
tations which you could not foresee 
were great; and under one or more of 


these you have fallen, be man enough | 
There is forgiveness | 


LOUMBE 


MILLWORK and genera! buliding materia! at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


{ 
to you. Don’teven consider buying unti! you havesend | 
us complete list ~ ig * oe need and have our estimate 
by return mail, 


FARMERS 


2442 BOYD STREET 


to say: I did it. 
for every man, no matter what wrong 
he has done, but there is no forgive- 
ness without a manly confession. Da- 
vid had sinned against Israel, against 
his brave subordinate, against public 
opinion, against his own soul, but he 
Was man enough to say: “Against thee 
and thee only, have I sinned and done 
this evil in thy sight.” The Lord for- 
gave him after teaching him his lesson, 
just as He forgives us after teaching 
us ours, 
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“COFFEE 


Hasn’t Changed in Quality! 


Meme ng. pn I eb 


Chocolate Cream Coffee 
today is the same good old 
“rich and mellow’’ drink 
that it was before the warl 


This coffee is the pride of 
our house. To insure our 
ability to maintain its 
famous flavor—despite times 
like now when choice coffees 
are practically unobtainable 
—we buy and store tons of 
fine raw coffees, long periods 
in advance of when we need 
them. 


If you want coffee that you 
can depend on as being up 
to its former standard, ask 
for Chocolate Cream Coffee. 
Most stores have it in useful 
six-pound tin pails—airtight 
pails that preserve its fresh 
flavor until you use it. 

Get a pail on your next trip 


to town! Sold only in the 
better grocery stores. 


—In 6-lb. 


useful pails! 
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GROCER MILIS 
MARSMALLTOWN, IOWA. 
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FARM SEEDS 


Griffith’s Early and Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
Barley, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet ann 
seed. Only seed of best quality. 
McNabb Putnam county Lilinois. 


Griffith, 





"LUMBER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





381-3 Minnesota St. 


This is Picture Weather! 


Get started with your camera. 
us for ceveloping and finishing. 
Our exceptionally up-to-date equipment and pro- 
fessional workmen assure perfect results. Catalog 


Send your films to 
We are experts. 





LINCOLN BAG CO., 
Springfield, Lil. 








ick service 





We buy second-hand bags; free. Co-Operative Photo Supply Co., 
BR A G & pay freight on 200 or more. Inc., Dept. BE, 381-3 } 2 St. St. Paul, Mine. 
Advertising Cancers j. Ls 


Please mention this paper when writing. u 


or Live Stock Sales and 
‘xhibtts Write for prices, 
- Samos, Mime. 
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EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Box 109S Bloomfeld, N. J. 


dhs first impression you get when you see 


ity. Almost automatically the design which 
brought efficiency brought mpiy also. 
For efficiency demanded compactness and freedom 
from “ginger-biead work”—a machine that could be 
used and misused without affecting its efficiency in 
skimming. The oe eng Sag ay te the isunies 
with the Milion Dollar Bowl, is the 
years of study and experiment by a score of the 
foremost separator engineers. It sets a new standard 
of separator performance, 

The Million Dollar Bowl is self-centering and 
self-balancing; practically no vibration ; and 
so does not agitate the milk; it skims clean 
all the time; it is easy to turn, frittionless; 
once adjusted it is adjusted for life; its discs 
are interchangeable — a great convenience 


assembling. 
the last word in 


Bowl construce 
ti 


tically everlasting, 


Bupine's BALTIC, out of the best materials obtainable— 


EMPIRE. BALTIC feature—fully covered by basic patents. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


MPIRE-BALTIC 


the MILLION DOLLAR BOWL 


EMPIRE-BALTIC is—simplic- 


product of 


n cleaning and 


It is 


at 


ion — Simple, 
fficient, cone 
enient and prac« 


You'll find other sep- 
arators as good looking 
as the EMPIRE- BALTIC. 

no manufacturer has a corner on 
‘ll find other Separators made, like the 
‘any- 


-_— gonee. 2, you'll and, only 


e can buy the 


one Separator with wl — an exclusive 


ip and mail the coupon below. 


Manufacturers of Empire Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Chicago, Syracuse, Ban Francisco and Toronto 


ad 


Separator with the Million 





Gentlemen : 
Kindly send me literature regarding the 
Dollar Bowl. 
clic tecsicacsibalandoil 
Street or R. F. D. No. 
a. eee 





Your Dealer’s Name-.——- 
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FEED 
STANDARD 


HOG REGULATOR 
Bring up your Spring Pigs Right! 


Standard Hog Regulator Improves Thrift— 
Saves Feed—Shortens Fattening 


Period—Promotes Health. 


It is a 100% 


Government formula Contains no 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 
and new 32-page book on live stock 


on request. Write today. 
Standard Chemical Mfg. 
Dept. 57 
OMAHA, NEB. 


tonic and regulator, based on 





filler. 
Prices 
mailed 


Co., 





$44 ae Ne. 2 


close skamming 
WEW BUTTERFLY sovtarators are GR 
Bfetume fects in materia! : 


oo 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Se ot. 8 plan w y they earn their own cost 
Li 


whered: 
by what they save. Postal brings Free 
elder. Buy from the manufecturer 
end save money (2) 








Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
al stations approve. 1000 tablets 
PP. $1 ~" By Ask 
r dru or send direct. 
Sook let hr Address 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Carbolic Acid for Abortion 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago 
Henry Wallace brought back from the 
old country the experience of some 
breeders there who had used carbolic 
acid successfully in treatment for con- 
tagious abortion in cows. 
ed that it be tried here. 
by different breeders, 
satisfactory 























He suggest- 


results. In later years 
by veterinarians seemed 
to indicate that the carbolic acid treat- 
ment is not a successful treatment for 
this trouble. Notwithstanding this, 
we continue to receive favorable tes- 
timony from men who have used it in 
their herds. For example, Mr. C. C. 
Peterson, of Clay county, Iowa, wrote 
us recently: 

“Many 
| among my cows. I tried the various 
| treatments recommended, but without 
; success. Then I tried the 
acid treatment. 


experiments 





carbolic acid, diluted it with a little 
warm water, and used about a tea- 
spoonful of this for each cow, putting 


it in a half gallon of water 
pouring the mixture over the 
This seemed to do the business, 
have had no further 
disease.” 

As 


ists at 


feed. 
and I 
trouble with the 
we scient- 
favor 


have said, veterinary 
the present time do not 
the carbolic acid treatment for abor- 
tion. They think it does no good. 
And yet here and there over the coun- 
try are hundreds of men 
tried it and report just as Mr. Peter- 
son does. 

The Kansas experiment station rec- 
ommends giving the carbolic acid hy- 
podermically as follows: 

“Boil and cool one quart of soft wa- 
ter. Add to it five drams of pure 
crystals of phenol (pure carbolic acid). 
Keep this solution in a_ well-corked 
sterilized bottle, shaking it vigorously 
each time before using any of it. Get 
similar to those 
used for vaccinating for black-leg, and 
treat the affected animals by injecting 
under the skin about one to one and 
a half ounces of the solution, putting 
one to two drams at different points 
on the body. Repeat every seven to 
ten days until about six treatments are 
given. After about two treatments, in- 
crease the dose to all the animal will 
stand. To do this, give one or two 
extra syringes full, and wait a little 
while, all the time watching the eyes. 
If the pupils dilate, enough has been 
given. An overdose makes some ani- 
mals quite sleepy, or they stagger a 
little, but these symptoms are not 
dangerous, and soon wear off. To give 
all the animal will stand without stag- 
gering is good practice after about the 
second treatment.” 





Western Dairymen Win 
The dairymen who furnish milk to 


who have |} 








It was tried 
who reported | 


years ago I had abortion | 


carbolic | 
I got pure crystallized | 


and then | 





the city of Seattle, Washington, have 
recently had quite a struggle over the 
matter of the price of milk. The dis- 
tributers reduced the price to the pro- 
ducers to $2.86 per hundred in Seattle. 
This was less than the cost of produc- 
tion. The result was a meeting of the 
dairymen and a careful 
into production costs. 
tion indicated that these dairymen 
must have 30 per hundred pounds 
for 3% per cent milk delivered in Se- 
attle. The dairymen notified the dis- 
tributers that unless they were willing 
to pay a fair price, the dairymen would 


investigation 
This investiga- 


9 
$3 





skim their milk, make butter, and dis- 
continue sending whole milk to Se- | 
attle. A bitter controversy ensued, | 

| 


which resulted in victory for the dairy- 











FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





men. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
Disinfectant. 
USE IT ON ALL LIVESTOCK 


To Kill Lice, Mites, Fleas, 


Parasiticide. 


and Sheep Ticks. 
To Help Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Common Skin Troubles. 


USE IT IN ALL BUILDINGS 


To Kill Disease Germs and Thus 
Prevent Contagious Animal Diseases. 


EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. ECONOMICAL. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 


We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 

Write for them to 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








SCOURS 


CU.RED 


ps. 2 my “Dr. 
Stattler’s Scour Cure” to 
prevent and cure white scours 
in calves, pigs, colts, lambs, 
cattle, swine, horses, sheep. 
Cures even after animals are too 
weak toeat. Starvation is un- 
mecessary. 
ORDER TODAY. 
Don't Wait! Cet my 
scour cure before dead! 
scours attack your om 
I pay postage and C.O. 
D. Give your carrier 
only $2.08 (including 
war tax) for 5-inch can. 
Money refunded if #t 
ever tails. 
OR W. P. STATTCER, 
127 £AST LocusT sf. 
LANARK, ILL. 





SEND NO MONEY. 



























LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building materials 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’teven consider buging } until you have how 
us complete list of what you need and have our est 


FAR MER. STEER Cc were 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA; co. 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handie all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— 4** 


fer our price list. 
223 Pearl St., 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 














SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean 4! 
dry, then when you have 100 or more 
them to us and receive highest prices 





BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Any Memphis Bank 
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Scales and the Babcock Tester 

The work of the Iowa Cow Testing 
Association has done much for the 
farmers of the state. It has shown 
hundreds of them that they were pay- 
ing money for the privilege of milk- 
ing their cows, and that that type of a 
boarder was very unprofitable. The 
results of some work recently conduct- 
ed by the extension department of 
Iowa State College show the value of 
pure-bred sires and careful selection 
supplemented by production records iu 
improving the dairy herd. 

The individuals used in the follow- 
ing work were selected at random as 
representative of pure-bred and scrub 
herds in Polk county. In this experi- 
ment two pairs of Guernsey cows were 
used as follows: 

The first pair of cows were three- 
fourths sisters, being by the same sire 
but out of half-sister cows. Their pro- 
duction was: First cow, two years old, 
458.9 pounds of butter-fat; second cow, 
two years old, 300 pounds of butter-fat. 
The second pair were daughters of the 
same cow, but from different sires. 
Their records were: First cow, three 
years old, 420.2 pounds of butter-fat; 
second cow, three years old, 330 
pounds of butter-fat. 

In Group 1 there is a difference of 
nearly 160 pounds of butter-fat in the 
production records of these three. 
fourths sisters. It will be noted from 
these results that there may be the 
difference between the profitable and 
unprofitable cow in the same family. 

In the second group, Cow No. 2 was 


quite a poor looking individual, and 
certainly would not have made the 
A. R. by her looks. Here there was a 
difference of nearly 100 pounds of 
butter-fat in half-sisters from equally 


good sires. 

Another group of four grade Hol- 
stein cows were used in an experiment 
to note how varying types will pro- 
duce. The first cow was a large, 
roomy animal with fairly good confor- 
mation and general appearance. Her 
production as a five-year-old, however, 
was very poor, being only 288 pounds 
of butter-fat and not in keeping with 
her outward indications. 

The second animal was a very poor 
looking individual, being ewe-necked, 
wash-waisted and drooping in the 
rump. Her chest was pinched and her 
udder lop-sided and bottle-shaped. Her 
production, however, as a three-year- 
old, was 228 pounds of butter-fat, near- 
ly equaling the record of the other 
cow as a five-year-old, the better look- 
ing animal just described. Judging 


these cows together from appearance 
only, their value would have been re- 
versed. 


The third cow was a large, rugged, 
capacious type. but ran too much to 
the meaty type, for her production was 
only 199 pounds of butter-fat. 

The fourth cow was much the same 
as the third, being a big, rugged type 
of animal, but with a badly drooping 
Tump. Her production record reached 
only 210 pounds of butter-fat. 


One can readily see that while the 
use of pure-bred stock and improved 
methods of handling and careful setec- 
tion are essential, these must all be 


substantiated by the impartial judg- 
ment of the amount of milk produced 
and butter-fat content as determined 
by the Babcock tester.—D. S. Gray. 





Mangei Beets for Cows 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

What is the value of cow beets for 
dairy cows during the winter? I have 
had no experience with them what- 
soever.” 

Ton for ton, mangel beets contain 
just about half as much dry matter 
and have half as much food value as 
Silage. An acre will produce just about 
tw as many tons of mangels as it 
Will of silage, and if it were possible 
t produce mangels with as little labor 
a it is silage, mangels unquestionably 





The Perfect Teat Cup 


The Universal teat cup 
is simplicity itself. Easily 
and quickly assembled or 
taken apart without tools 
-and extremely easy to 
keep clean. Two main 
parts -- metal shell and 
rubber liner. 


The shell is of durable 
metal--no seams or pock- 
ets. At the top, a rubber 
ring--soft, like the caif’s 
mouth, leaving no cold 
metal to touch the cow. 
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The conical 
made of the best rubber 
~soft as the human hand. 


HE teat cup is, after all, the 


vital part 


of a milking machine. 


It is the part that really does 


the milking--the only part that 

comes in contact with the cow. 
Upon its action depends, in great measure, 
the success of the milker. 


That’s why the Universal excels. Jt has 
the perfect teat cup. Watch this cup in ac- 


tion. 


No cold metal parts to t 


sage. Cannot fold or pinc 
normal size teat perfectly with 


Cows like to be milked with 


alternately. 
with absolutely no strain--by 
natural, alternating-action way, 


liner is 


Gives a soothing massage 


from the end of the teat up. 
For simplicity, ease in cleaning and 


Your denher will be glad to demon 
See him or write to us dir 


milking efficiency, the Universal teat 


cup stands without an equal. 


It milks just like the calf. 
suction--just enough. That draws the milk. 
Then it stops sucking--just as a calf does when 
swallowing--while it massages the teat, from 
the end up--naturally, gently, 


First a gentle 


ouch the cow. The 


conical shaped rubber liner gives a perfect mas- 


h. And it fits any 
out adjusting. The cup 


is most quickly and easily cleaned without taking it apart. 


Alternates---Like Milking With Hands 


a Universal, for it milks 


the natural way--massages two teats and milks two, 
It milks cows cleaner, in less time--and 


milking in this gentle, 


strate this famous milker. 
ect for a catalog. 


The Universal Milking Machine (0 


104 West Mound St. 


Columbus, Ohio 








would be grown very extensively in 
the northern half of the corn belt. But 
since it takes just about twice as much 
labor to grow mangels as it does sil- 
age, and since in the central part of 
the corn belt mangels are not thoroly 
at home, there is no prospect that 
mangels will ever be extensively grown 
as cow feed in the corn belt proper 
except possibly in the case of dairy 
farms which are too small to afford a 
silo. 





Seeding Rape 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like to seed some rape on 
some sod which I will break up this 
spring. Will it do all right on sod? 
How much should I seed per acre? 
Where can I get seed?” 

Rape is unquestionably the best of 
all the annual hog pastures. The only 
drawback to it is that it does not grow 
so very well on poor land. On sod we 
would expect it to do first-rate, pro- 
vided the sod is disked up into really 
first-class condition, and the season 
is not unusually dry. It is customary 
to seed about five pounds of rape seed 
per acre. It costs about 15 cents a 
pound and can be bought from any of 
the standard seed companies which 
advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer. 





SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 


Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 


a 
Ans I and quick. Gets the wo 


Shores-Mueller Co., f 
6 Cedar Rapids, lowa HERES PROOF 
entlemen ' 
I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure Gontionen 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy 
for worms. 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A M. 
and 6 P.M. it was br Sy the worms 
from them ours truly, 
ster E. Theiss, 
Spencer, Iowa 


the worms out qu 
worm expeller I 


R. No. 2, 
St. Paul, Nebr 


Shores Hog W 


this-in your herd by worming them with 
qwO\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 


rms in 24 hours. 
Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


orm Torpedoes sure get 
sick. They are the best 
ever used. 


Yours very truly, 
Louis Pasdera, 


Send for “Shores Swine Sense.” vest pocket 4 


information on no their care, diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to- 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest 
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Farm Engineering 


By I. W. DICKERSON } 
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Bubscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr 
Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly answer 
inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A 
2-cent stamp ebould accompany each inquiry. 








Draft Questions 


An Tllinois correspondent writes: 

“Please explain how a _ four-horse 
evener can be made to be used on a 
sulky plow successfully without side 
draft. What are the most common 
causes of horses having sore necks?” 

There is not a practical way of 
hitching four horses abreast to a sulky 
plow with right-hand horse in furrow 
so as to avoid side draft, keeping in 
mind: that side draft means the in- 
creased draft necessary to prevent the 
plow from running sideways. The cen- 
ter of draft of a 16-inch sulky plow is 
about 14 inches from the edge of the 
furrow or about 22 inches from middle 
of furrow. Allowing 28 inch single- 
trees with no clearance, the center of 
pull of a four-horse team abreast with 
right-hand horse in furrow is 42 inch- 
es from middle of furrow. This is a 
difference of 20 inches, which means 
that if the team pulls straight forward 
and pulls the plow straight forward 
that the right-hand horse would have 
to walk out on the plowed ground. 
With heavy draft horses and the neces- 
sary longer singletrees, the difference 
between the center of pull and the 
center of draft is even greater. 

What is the result? If the plow 
frame is extended to the left so the 
hitch can be where it should, just be- 
hind the center of team, the plow will 
be pulled out into the furrow. On the 
other hand, if the team is hitched over 
the center of draft of plow where it 
should be to make the plow move 
straight forward with the least draft, 
the team will pull at an uncomfortable 
angle. This will also have a side pull 
on the plow, which will have to be 
overcome by setting the furrow wheels 
to crowd the plow away from the land. 
This makes the plow run all right, but 
increases the total draft often as much 
as 30 per cent. 

The best way of avoiding this side 
draft or increased draft due to making 
the plow follow the furrow properly is 
to use the tandem hitch and put two 
horses in front. Another possibility is 
to put the right-hand horse on the 
plowed ground and give him a little 
advantage in the length of the evener. 
Most farmers will throw up their hands 
in horror at the idea of working one 
horse on the plowed ground, but in hot 
weather especially it would probably 
be easier and more comfortable on the 
whole team than the methods usually 
used. 

There is little or no difference as to 
the effect of the evener in the way the 
plow runs. The important thing is to 
get the proper vertical and horizontal 
adjustments of the point of hitch to 
get the best running of the plow, and 
usually the simpler the evener the eas- 
ier this can be done. There probably 
is nothing to the claims of most com- 
plicated patent eveners that they will 
eliminate or decrease side draft. 

The chief reasons for horses’ necks 
getting sore or top are ill-fitting pads 
or lack of pads, too heavy a weight, 
chafing due to too much side jerking, 
weight continued too long, unneces- 
sary backing, and so on. Disking and 
drilling and pulling the mower and 
binder are usually the work which 
starts the trouble. The use of tongue 
trucks has relieved most of the weight 
from the horses’ necks, but still there 
is considerable side jerking as the 
wheels strike obstructions. 

About the only things to do to pre- 
vent the trouble are to have a good, 
smooth, clean pad over the neck, to 
keep the mane from working under 
this pad, and to push the collar for- 
ward as frequently as possible and al- 
low the neck to cool and rest. Many 
careful farmers hang under the front 
end of the tongue a stick long and 
strong enough to support the weight of 











the tongue. This is fastened up out of 
the way ordinarily, but whenever the 
team is allowed to stand for any pur- 
pose this stick is dropped and the 
weight of the tongue rested on it, while 
the collars are pulled forward a little 
and the neck and shoulders given a 
chance to cool and rest. The horses 
appreciate this very much, and soon 
almost beg for the slight relief from 
the weight on their necks. 





Six-Horse Tandem Evener 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 
“I am sending herewith diagram of 
a six-horse evener that I have used 
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very successfully on a fourteen-inch 
plow, and which is somewhat simpler 
than that published recently in your 
department. 

“The draft of the evener coincides 
with the draft of the plow, and hav- 
ing only one rod and chain to the front 
evener, gives the center rear horse 
more freedom in turning, and it is eas- 
ily supported by the pole or neckyoke 
of the plow. 

“You will notice that the front team 
pulls on a little slant, about 20 or 12 
inches in 14 feet. This causes the fur- 


row wheel to hug the landside, and be- 
cause of this I have been able to at- 
tach a fivefoot drag 


section to the 





+ 
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plow without drawing the plow out 
into the furrow. This is quite an as. 
set, as it enables me to double drag my 
plowing with the minimum amount of 
labor both for myself and horses, and 
at a time when the dragging accom. 
plished the most good. Hope this may 
be of some value to your subscribers.” 

We certainly are very glad to get 
this six-horse tandem hitch, which 
seems to be a very satisfactory one. 
Wish more of our readers would send 
us diagrams and descriptions of the 
devices which they have tried out and 
found successful. 





Cleaning Grinding Wheel 

An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“IT have a foot-power stone. It is 
getting smooth and becoming glazed, 
What shall I do to remedy it?” 

If the wheel is full of grease, it can 
be removed quickly and easily by soak- 
ing a rag in gasoline or benzine and 
scrubbing thoroly. Then spin the 
wheel around at high speed, 
care that the gasoline is not thrown 
into the operator’s eves. This causes 
the gasoline to leave the wheel, at the 
same time cleaning it. Never use kero- 
sene for this purpose. 

In case the wheel wears unevenly, 
the manufacturers can supply a wheel 
dresser which will remedy the trouble. 
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You Can Get at the K-W. The 
attention 
the cir- 


only parts that ever need 
on a K-W Magneto are 


cuit breaker (B) and distributor (/ 
Both are on the outside where you 
them off, 


can get at them, take 1 
clean them or adjust them right 
the field. 
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Fact 


About Tractors 


THERE are many features to consider in buying a 
tractor, but here is the one big fact, that is too 


often overlooked. 


Once that 
nessed and 


tor is the 
farm uses. 


why most 


different designs, 
ploded quickly and completely—unless it puts 
its full punch behind the piston at exactly the 
proper instant all the designing in the world 
cannot make the tractor efficient. 

The magneto turns fuel into power—the trac- 


Every gas tractor—no matter what the design 
—gets its power by the rapid burning or ex- 
ploding of gas in a cylinder. 


power is produced it may be har 
applied through any one of a dozen 
But unless the gas is ex- 


means of applying this power to 


GET THAT FACT. 


Tractor engineers who have had years of ex 
perience always appreciate this fact. 


This 1s 


standard makes of tractors are 


K-W equipped. 


Bay a Tractor with a K-W Magneto. 





Fires Any Fuel—Gets Maximum Power Out of Every Drop. 
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This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
god how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
gli these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 





Photograph the Colt 





I: is time for the new colts to have 
th pictures taken, and aiso for the 
calves, pigs and lambs. Any good pho- 


tograph of young stock on the farm 
has a chance to score in the photo- 
graph contest on “Young Stock,” that 
closes June 15th. If the farm dog has 
not had his picture in by this time, 
there are still three more days before 
the contest on this subject closes, 
June Ist. 

In taking photographs of the young 
stuff about the farm, make sure that 
you have a good background for the 
picture. Pasture scenes are the best 
in many ways, especially if there is a 
good line of shrubbery or trees at hand. 
right, 
provided the best-looking side of the 
barn and a clean stretch of barnyard 
Disorder in a 
shows up worse in a photograph than 


A good barnyard scene is all 


are shown. barnyard 


it dces in actuality, and detracts from 
the merit of the stock. 

Bright sunlight is needed for good 
live stock pictures, and a very brief 
exposure. Hold the camera steady and 
level or the photograph will be blurred 
or out of proportion. 

In this contest, as in all others, be 
sure to notify us if you wish the photo- 
graphs returned. Prizes will be given 
in amounts of $5 for the best, $3 for 
the second, and $1 each for all others 
used on the prize page. Other con- 
tests will be “Pasture Scenes,” which 
closes July 1st, and “Corn Plowing,” 
which closes July 15th. 





What Does It Cost? 


Some of these days corn, oats and 
wheat prices are coming down with a 
suddenness which will take our breath 
away Prices will go below cost of 
production, and farmers everywhere 
will feel very much hurt. 

One of the best ways to hold farm 
prices up is to know just what it costs 
to produce a bushel of corn, oats and 
wheat. Suppose you have a forty-acre 
field of corn, and you decide to keep 
a record of just what it costs you to 
Produce corn this year on that field. 
How many hours of man labor and 
how many hours of horse labor have 


} 
} 


already been put in plowing and disk- 
ing this field? Keep track of how long 
it takes you to plant and how long to 
cultivate and how long to husk. Ordi- 
harily, with a gang plow, it takes about 
thr hours of man labor and twelve 
hours of horse labor for plowing an 
act three hours of man labor and 
tw » hours of horse labor for disk- 
ing and harrowing, three-fourths of an 
hour of man labor and one and a half 
hours of horse labor for planting, six 
hours of man labor and twelve hours 
of rse labor for cultivating, six 
ho of man labor and twelve hours 
of rse labor for husking. and two 
hours of man labor and five hours of 
hot labor for miscellaneous items 
Suc is manuring, etc Can you beat 
this average on your farm? Can you 


put the corn in a crib with a total of 


only twenty hours of man labor and 
fifty hours of horse labor for each 
acre 

Does your father hire a hand, and 
if so what wages does he get? As 
hearly as I can figure it out, an hour 


of man labor in the corn field in Iowa 
this year is going to cost 45 or 50 
In Illinois and Indiana, the cost 
ef an hour of man labor this year is 











ERE is the 
first tire that 
ever Was given a 
whole factory fo it- 
self!—the 3% -inch 
Firestone speciat 


molded. 


Firestone Plant 
No. 2, with a ca- 
pacity of 16,000 
tires per day is de- 
voted solely to the 
production of the 
3%-inch size, 


It was a problem 
made to order for 
Firestone—big 
volume production 
of a high grade 
article. 








Firestone met this 
need with a typical 
Firestone answer 
—a separate $7,- 
000,000 factory. 


Again Firestone 
has done the big 
thing—and done it 
first—for the mil- 
lions of car owners 
who use the 3%- 
inch size tire. 


Firestone has 
taken the lead in 
finding the one 
way to give extra 
value at a moder- 
ate price. 


Buy Firestones! 


Most miles per dollar is a Firestone pledge, to the 
big car owner as well as to the owners of light cara, 
See the new Standard Oversize Firestone Cord, 
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perhaps 5 or 10 cents an hour less. An 
hour of horse labor this year in Iowa 
will cost about 18 or 20 cents, whereas 
in Illinois or Indiana it will cost just 
a little more. If your farm is an aver- 
age farm, I suspect it will cost you 
about $10 for each acre of corn for man 
labor and $10 for each acre of corn for 
horse labor. Suppose you keep a rec- 
ord to see whether you do better or 
worse than this standard. 

Down in Missouri the college of ag- 
riculture has kept very careful records 
on fifty Missouri farms before the war 
for a period of eight years. As an 
average of the eight-year pre-war peri- 
od they found that the acre cost of 
man labor on corn was about $3.50 
and horse labor about $3.70. The rent 
averaged about $7 an acre, and the 
machinery charge against each acre 
was about $1. Manure, seed and mis- 
cellaneous items were about 70 cents 
an acre, making a total pre-war aver- 
age cost of an acre of corn about $16. 
The average yield of an acre of corn 
on these Missouri farms was 28 bush- 
els in this eight-year period, or the 
cost of producing a bushel of corn be- 
fore the war was about 57 cents. To- 
day, man labor, horse labor and seed 
are nearly three times as high as be- 
fore the war, and rent and machinery 
are more than twice as high. If it cost 
57 cents to produce a bushel of corn in 





Missouri before the war, it probably 
will cost now in the average year 
around $1.30 or $1.40. 

Oats in Missouri during the eight- 
year pre-war period cost about 42 cents 
a bushel, wheat $1.06, and -hay $9 a 
ton. This would indicate that today 
it will cost around $2.40 to produce a 
bushel of wheat, 95 cents to produce a 
bushel of oats, and $22 to produce a 
ton of hay. 

These figures may seem high to you, 
but suppose you keep a record of the 
hours of man labor and horse labor 
that are put on the different crops on 
your home farm this year, and see 
whether or not they are too high. Per- 
haps they are not high enough. 

Suppose you look at your different 
crops as tho they were “bosses” who 
were going to hire you. What will the 
corn boss pay you? In Missouri, as 
an average of eight years before the 
war, corn paid 23 cents for each hour 
of Missouri farm labor, oats paid 12 
cents, and wheat paid 23 cents. The 
oats crop is almost never so very prot- 
itable. Most farmers would stop grow- 
ing oats except for the fact that oats 
give the land a rest from corn and 
are a good nurse crop with which to 
seed clover. 

How much will your different crops 
pay you and your father this year for 
each hour of labor put on them? Now 





that the war is over and nearly every- 
thing is fully twice as high as it was 
before the war, you ought to figure on 
getting at least 55 cents for each hour 
of labor you put on corn, 25 cents for 
each hour of labor you put on oats, 
and 60 cents for each hour of labor 
you put on wheat. The wiser city peo- 
ple believe that it is a good thing that 
prices for corn, oats and wheat should 
be high enough so that the ordinary 
farmer is paid at about this rate for 
each hour of labor. They realize that 
farmers must their crops high 
enough so that they get just about as 
much for their work as people do in 
the cities. The thing for us to do in 
the country is to get in position so that 
we can give these city people figures 
from thousands of farms showing just 
what it costs to produce the different 
farm products year after year. Facts 
of this kind will help most city people 
and country people, and will prevent 
our civilization from going to smash 
like Rome’s civilization did: The city 
people of Rome 1,600 years ago didn’t 
know enough to give the Italian farm- 
ers a square deal, and the Italian farm- 
ers didn’t know enough to bring it 
home forcibly to the minds of the Ro- 
man city people. Prices of grain went 
so low that too many Italian farmers 
were driven into the cities, and then 
things went to pieces. 
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A gallon of pure paint made before your 
eyes of CARTER pure WHITE LEAD 
and pure linseed oil costs less than you may 
think. Get the prices at your nearest paint 
store and figure the cost for yourself. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD. 
3 gal. Pure Linseed Oil 
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afford to use anything else. 
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You can get all kinds of painting helps 
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SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, an Ameri- 
can, goes to Quebec to operate a timber 
tract left to him by his uncle. Lamar- 
tine, a notary, of Quebec, and his asso- 
ciates, Morris, the manager, and Brous- 
seau, seek to ruin Hilary, so they may 
obtain the tract. Hilary demands the 
books of Morris, who becomes angry and 
resigns Hilary gives Lafe Connell, the 
former foreman, the place of manager, 
and they go over the books. They find 
great deficits, and in order to obtain nec- 
essary funds Hilary makes a lease with 
Leblane, the chief jobber, who selects a 
tract near the Seigneur’s chateau. This 
angers the Seigneur and his daughter, 
Madeleine When Hilary discovers this 
he orders Leblanc to change his tract 
Leblanc refuses and throws up the con- 
tract Next Hilary learns that Simeon 
Duval’s liquor shop and dance hall is be- 
ing used by Brousseau to attract his men 
where false news creating dissatisfaction 
can be spread. The result is rumors of a 
strix Hilary determines that no liquor 
shall be brought on the St. Boniface lim- 
its Planning to sell the — logs to 
secure funds until winter, Hilary secures 
a contract with Captain Dupont & handle 
his logs Assured of the safe delivery of 
the logs in time to reimburse him finan- 
cially, he feels quite confident of success. 
He instructs the men to strengthen the 
boom below the jam and then loosen the 
logs with dynamite Madeleine Rosny 
was riding to find Hilary when the blast 
of the dynamiting frightened her horse. 
He arrives just then, saves her, and she 
warns him to “look to his boom.” He 
hastens only to find that some of Brous- 
seau’s friends have sawed the boom and 
all his logs are escaping This seems to 
be the last straw, but Lafe convinces him 
there is yet a way out, and lends him 
$10,000 to help out. The men, due to 
3rousseau’s influence, strike. Hilary re- 
fuses to increase their wages. At the 
same time Louis Duval opens his liquor 
shop in St. Boniface Hilary accepts this 
as a challenge. Furious with resentment, 
he rushes .to Louis’ shop against Made- 
leine Rosny’s warning and pleading. Here 
he finds himself trapped alone with Louis 
and Simeon Duval, Pierre and Leblanc. 
In a prolonged struggle in the darkness, 
he manages to cripple two of his assail- 
ants, but is finally brought down 


CHAPTER 14—UNEXPECTED 
ALLIES. 


Lafe Connell, at Monsieur Tremblay’s 
hotel, stretched out his legs upon a chair 


and puffed viciously at his pipe, while 
Monsieur Tremblay leaned against the 
wall and listened to his guest's semi- 


soliloquy 

“Yep, Tremblay, I’m thru now,” Lafe 
Was saying “I’m thru for good, and I'm 
going to wait here till the boat comes 
tomorrow, and then beat it for Shoebury- 
port. Lord, I'll be glad to see Clarice— 
my wife—and the kids again. 

‘T’ve put up a good fight, Tremblay. 
I've stood for things which no mortal 
man ought to be made to stand for I've 
seen it keep raining for six weeks at a 
time without having sense to stop, and I 
didn’t say nothing. I've seen Father Lucy 
blessing the cabbages to make ‘em grow, 
and I kept my tongue flat in my head, 
tho maybe it’s soured me a little. And I 
don’t want to rub it in any more about 
this here verandah of —— Tremblay. 

“I've stood for all 'm going to. I've 
dropped eight thousand dollars in this fool 
game, and Clarice and me will have to 
start buying our home again when I get 
back to Shoeburyport, and maybe I won't 
hear nothing about it, neither. But when 
it's a case of throwing away a few thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of lumber, just be- 
cause you look upon a strike as a personal 
offense, and me losing my home, I've fin- 
ished I've come to the end The end— 
finish—no more. You understand me, 
Tremblay 

“So that's about all. I take the boat to- 
morrow, back to God’s land, where it rains 
or shines, without thinking it can’t change 
till the next presidential election, and 
where the cabbages grow natural, and the 
verandahs match the houses. And if you 
hear that Monsieur Askew’'s head's been 
cracked open because he thought he was 
hatchet secretary of the Ladies’ Temper- 
ance Union, don’t you blame me for it, 
because I've warned him to keep out of 
trouble till I'm tired Tired—all in—no 
more, Tremblay, comprenny? 

“I'm going to leave him to his fate,” 
continued Lafe, trying to draw a few 
more mouthfuls of tobacco smoke from 
his burned-out plug “It's his fault I 
ain't no Carrie Nation That ain't my 
job. He'll get his head busted, and he 
deserves to get it busted.” 

He shook his pipe out angrily 

“I guess I shouldn't have told him 
about Louis Duval,” he said, “but I was 
so piping mad I just wanted him to rur 
up against trouble. Maybe I shouldn't 
have said that. But let him go It'll be 
a lesson to him. I wouldn't raise my 











finger to help him if his head was 
busted open right here, before my yes 


Tremblay. Eyes—you know what I m: 
“Oui,”” said Tremblay; and the ord 

conveyed any significance that its hearer 

might choose to put upon it. “Oui he 


continued thoughtfully, tho what he was 
thinking about was incomprehensib}: 

“It ain’t my job,”’ Lafe pursued I'm 
a family man. I got my wife and kids 
to think about, ana I’m against prepared. 
ness. It ain’t reasonable to hire a man 
for manager and then expect him to go 
‘round saloon-busting, is it, Tremblay?” 

“Oui,”’ answered Tremblay. 

“You're right,”’ said Lafe. “Of course 
it ain't."”” He filled his pipe again, lighted 
and puffed at it “IT don’t know what in 
thunder’s wrong with this tobacco to- 
night,"’ he said, and emptied it. He put 
his legs down 

“I guess that pig-headed fool has just 
nbout got to the dam,” he said. “They'll 
be breaking his head in ten minutes’ time 
if it’s breakable, Tremblay.” 

Lafe crossed his right leg over his left 
uncrossed them, and then crossed his left 
over his right. Then he got up. 

“I guess I'll take a stroll up the road 
and see if the stars are out,’’ he said 

Lafe’s stroll was a rapid one. $ soon 
as he had left the porch he almost ran up 
the hill toward the cliff. As he panted 
toward the summit he heard the rumble 
of wheels in the distance, and presently 
he saw the cure’s rig coming toward him. 
He hailed. 

“Say, Father Lucy, d’you mind giving 
me a lift into St. Boniface?”’ he called 

The rig stopped, and Lafe perceived 
Madeleine Rosny seated at the cure's side. 
Her hands were clasped, her face agitated 
and deathly pale. Lafe’s hand went up te 
his hat awkwardly. ‘I beg pardon, Fath 
er Lucy,” he muttered. 

“Jump in, Mr. Lafe,’’ said the cure. 
“I'm glad that we met you. We need 
you. We are going to St. Boniface. Jump 
in, and I shall tell you on the way.” 

Lafe entered the buggy, and F 
Lucien urged on the horse; then he turne 
and said: 

“Louis Duval has opened a saloon in 
Baptiste’s old house, and Monsieur Askew 
has gone to stop him.” 

“I guessed so, Father Lucy,” answered 
Lafe. “I was just on my way there, in 
case there was going to be troublk I 
guess there isn't likely to be, tho Mr. 
Askew knows how to take care of me 
self.” 

“Trouble?"’ questioned the cure, sharp- 
ly. ‘“‘They are going to murder him 

“IT heard some yarn like that from 











Tremblay,” said Lafe, ‘‘but I guessed that 
Was all talk.” 

“It was not talk. It is their plan, i 
Father Lucien. “Mademoiselle Rosny 
heard of it from Monsieur Brousseau days 
ago—it was on the day when you t 
to Ste. Marie. He rode with her i 
Ste. Marie and told her so. She d t 
believe him. But the plan was 1 
before ever the officers raided Sir n’s 
place. Only, it had not been settled v 


or where. Brousseau told Maden 

Rosny, and she thought he was joking 
“This afternoon she learned of it iim 

from little Baptiste, who asked r to 


warn Monsieur As skew. Everybody ew 
he would go alone to St. Boniface to stop 
the sale of liquor Mademoiselle sny 
rode up to the camp to warn M« r 
Askew, as Baptiste had begged her He 
would not listen to her. She came to me. 
It is a devil's plot,”’ he said, sternly ! 
if they hurt one hair of his head ey 
shall go to prison for it.” 

“We must get there in time to save 
him You will do all you can t ve 
him, will you not, Mr. Connell? i 
the girl, looking earnestly at Lafe As 
their eyes met Lafe realized suddenly 
that her agitation had more than : P 
personal cause behind it. The vill 
knowledge came home to him wit a 
shock; it cleared up many things, among 
them the fogs of rancor that had clouded 
his mind. e 

“I'll do everything that’s in my 
Mademoiselle,”” he said “Tl star by 
him—I'll fight for him if there's ly 
fighting——" 

“There will be none,” said Father Lu- 
cien. “But Mademoiselle Rosny r- 


stands now what Brousseau is 
knows his character and his evil 
And she has learned, fortunately, before 
it has been too late.” 

Not another word was spoken 


“he 


buggy descended the hill and rolled toward 
St. Boniface. As it crossed the kety 
bridge they heard the sound of distant 


shouting in Duval’s saloon. About the 
front of it was gathered the entire male 
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population of St. Boniface, gesticulating 
and uttering. 
They fell back in dismay as the cure 


from the buggy and assistel Made- 


leaped 
down. Lafe followed. He 


Jeine Rosny 

tried to urge the girl to remain in the 
rig, but she paid no attention to him. She 
listened with anxious intentness as the 
cure addressed the crowd, her lips com- 
press her bosom rising and falling 
qui All eyes were fixed on Father 
Lu but each, as the priest turned to 
him. tried to shrink back behind his neigh- 
bor 

They were pointing inside the saloon. 
T ire hurried thru the doorway, Mad- 
ek Rosny immediately behind him, and 
Lai lowing them. A few of the lum- 
bermen clustered about the shanty door, 
and » or two went hesitatingly inside. 
Tl loon, tho lighted by an oil lamp, 
was npty, as seemed to be the dark 
s' veyond it, seen thru the open door- 
wa} 

Fat - Lucien snatched down the lamp 
and rried it hastily toward the stable 
door He raised it and looked in, then 
turne and tried to bar Madeleine from 
entering 3ut she pushed past him, saw, 
cried, wrung her hands, and ran into the 
mid space between the rows of stalls. 


Laf ollowing her, saw her seated upon 


the floor, and Hilary, covered with blood, 
lying stretched out and motionless, his 
head her lap. She bent over him, and 
Lafe never forgot the look of anguish in 
her , or the tension of the white face. 

St supporting Hilary’s head she began 
tearing long strips off her petticoat, fran- 
tically is if she herdly knew what she 
was ng The cure set down the lamp 


on t floor, and. kneeling by her, raised 


Hils very gently, muttering and shaking 
his 1d There seemed to be nothing 
that Lafe could do. Hilary’s clothing was 


ched with blood that it was diffi- 


so ¢ 

cult letermine where the wound lay. 

There were livid bruises about his mouth 

and ks, and on the forehead, as if his 

assailants, after stabbing, had kicked him. 
Father Lucien half turned him over, 

and, uttering an exclamation, pointed to 


the shoulder, from which fresh blood was 
slowly welling. Lafe saw that Hilary was 
alive: he breathed very faintly, but his 
face was the color of death, more blood- 
less than that of Madeleine. The cure be- 
gan cutting away the coat, then the lin- 
ing, which would not come with it; then 
the shirt. He looked up. 

“Bring some water,” he said. 

Lafe hurried out, the few curious lum- 
bermen scattering in panic and scurry- 
ing before him. He called to them, but 
they were in the street before they turned 
to listen; and nobody seemed to dare com- 
ply with his appeals, lest he should im- 
plicate timself. 

But as he stood among them, shouting, 
a window in a nearby house went up, and 
awoman handed out a pail, three-fourths 
full. Lafe tock it. As he re-entered the 
shanty the crowd slowly gathered behind 


him again He hurried into the stable. 
The cure todk a strip of the girl's petti- 
coat, dipped it in the pail, and began to 
cleanse the wound, pursing his lips and 
shaking his head the while. Lafe could 
see that the wound, while not long, was 


terribly deep, and it was still bleeding. It 
was impossible to do more than clean it 
superficially, owing to the need for haste. 
Having done this, Father Lucien made a 
pad and placed it in position, while Made- 
leine, working with steady fingers which 
fave the lie to her face, began to wind 
the strips over it around the chest. AT 
the while she worked her face was agi- 
tated. and yet composed, and only the 
tortured eyes betrayed what she was suf- 
fering; but when the wound was bound 
she broke down. 

“It is my fault,’ she cried, in French, 
Sobbing despairingly. “I warned him and 
he would not hear me, and I rode away. 
Iknew it long before and I would not be- 
lieve it. I have killed him.” 

Lafe noticed that, even in her abandon- 


ment, she held her body motionless, lest 
she should disturb the unconscious man 
whos 


head she held, whose life seemed 


flickering away. 

Th re’s hand fell on her shoulder. 
Laf ticed, too, and thought it signifi- 
cant afterward that, wild tho her words 
Were nd untrue, he did not then deny 


Madeleine looke@ up, and, meeting his 
fyes, crew calm. Lafe stepped forward, 
t and gently raised Hilary’s 
m her knee. He placed his hands 
shoulders, supporting them, 
Lucien lifted the lower part 
ly, and thus they carried the 
in thru the shanty toward the 


wn, 


head { 


ther 





7 e made a motion to Lafe to en- 
r and Mademoiselle Rosny will 
my house,” he said. “As there 

for >. IT walk. I give you the 

8 housekeeper is gone to 


t be frightened.’ 


said Madeleine 


‘ the chateau 
OS ’0 you think 1 shall go any- 
¥ . 23 

: s Monsieur, when he is like 
this 

tt ce rang proudly, the tone ad- 
mitt f no opposition The cure was 
Siler 

La 


rew Hilary into the bottom of the 
ssy and crouched there, supporting the 
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In one operation the RONNING does both the jobs shown above 
from cutting the standing coro to loading the cut ensilage, 


From Corn To Ensilage In One Operation 


HE RonnNING ENSILAGE HARVESTER is the wonderful machine that 
actually takes your green corn as it stands in the field, reaps it, 
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chops it and loads it into the wagon box all in one operation ! 
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as any corn binder I ever saw. 
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bor-saving machine for 
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head and the upper part of his body. But 
Madeleine, watchful, uttered a low cry. 
A little blood was leaking thru the band- 
age. She hastened to the other side of 
the rig and began adjusting it, while the 
cure turned toward the crowd, which was 
looking on in panicky silence, broken only 


by low words and mutterings. 
“This is a bad night’s work that you 
have done!” he cried. “You shall pay 


high for it, every man here, and the as- 
sassins, too. I know them all.” 

The man who stepped forward was the 
foreman of the mill, by name MacPherson, 
a decent workman and a descendant of 
one of Wolfe's Highlanders who had set- 
tled along the coast and perpetuated their 
names and something of their staunch 
character, if nothing of their race 
survived. ‘‘We are not all guilty, Mon- 
sieur Tessier,”’ he said. “I knew nothing 
of this until the deed was done, or I should 
have used every effort to prevent it. 
These people asked me to speak for them. 
They say that they broke down the stable 
door and saved his life when-he was about 
to be cut to pieces.” 

“His life!’ cried Father Lucien, 


else 


scorn- 


fully. “His life hangs by a thread; and, 
if he dies, his murderers shall hang for 
it. And you are guilty equally,”” he con- 
tinued, addressing the crowd, which 
seemed to melt under his burning tones. 
“You left him to lie there and bleed to 
death.”’ 

“Monsieur Tessier,” said MacPherson, 


“TIT had only just arrived, and the attack 
took place a minute before you came. 
They say they wished to help him; they 


looked into the stable, but they saw the 





blood and were afraid of being accused. 
There were only a few who sided with the 
Ste. Marie men, and they have gone.” 

“They shall pay for it,” cried the cure. 
“And listen further. You think that Mon- 
sieur Askew brought the revenue officers 
to Ste. Marie. Do I not hate Ste. Marie 
more than he? Yet even I would not 
bring the officers here until I had used 
every means to clean up the evil there. 
It was Monsieur Morris who brought them 
—for they told me so.” 


There was a sensation at the priest’s 
words An excited babble broke out. 
Madeleine, who had just completed the 


bandaging. halted with one foot upon the 
step of the buggy and turned to the lum- 
bermen. 

“Yes, you left him to die!” she 
scorn “You were afraid, 
that strangers who come 
upon our se 


cried in 
and you forgot 
upon our land, 
gniory, are under our protec- 


tion.” Her eyes blazed as she denounced 
them. “You have forgotten your ancient 
loyalty in these days, Messieurs. You 


have no memory of your Seigneur and 
what you owe to him—still your Seigneur, 
altho you no longer grind and hew for 
him! You have forgotten!” 


There was another movement among the 


crowd Her words seemed to stir them 
even more than the priest’s had done. 
“No, no, Mademoiselle!” cried several 
voices. “‘No! We have not forgotten!” 
MacPherson came forward again. ‘‘They 
say, Mademoiselle, they did not know that 
Monsieur Askew was the _ Seigneur’s 
friend,’”’ he said “They thought that he 
had come to cut the trees upon the Seig- 


neur’s land,” 





| 





‘Well, if he did, what then? Does that 
make him our enemy? And are our ene- 
mies the less our care so long as we are 
seignieurs in St. Boniface?” 


There was a renewed muttering. Mac- 
Pherson spoke for the last time “They 
thought,” he said, ‘‘Mademoiselle, that 
Monsieur Brousseau’s enemies were 
yours.” 


Lafe saw the girl stagger as if she had 
received a blow. She put her hand upon 
the buggy wheel and leaned thus for a 
moment, staring into MacPherson’s face. 
Then, without a word, she stepped in, 
took up the reins, and began to urge the 
horse, very slowly, along the road The 
cure came to the side of the vehicle 

“T shall come to the chateau, then, Mad- 
emoiselle Rosny,” he said. 

Madeleine did not answer him. Pres- 
ently Lafe, crouching in the bottom of 
the buggy, heard her sobbing again, low, 
heartbroken sobs that she could not check 
for a long time. Sometimes she took her 
eyes from the road to look for a moment 
into Hilary’s face, and once she stopped 
for a moment. 

“How is he?” she asked 

“He is living, Mademoiselle,” said Lafe. 
And that was all he dared to say. For 
Hilary’s light breathing @ would hardly 
have stirred a feather on his lips, and 
Lafe, who had death oftens knew 
that this simulacrum was not far from 
its reality. 


seen 


There was no lantern, and Madeleine 
needed all her watchfulness to avoid the 
stones and ruts in the road Luckily the 
moon was bright. and the horse steady 


The chateau was hardly farther than the 
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NLY a few weeks remain 
before threshing season will 
be here with a rush. 
you are ready. 
‘*Steamer’’ out and go over it. 


ae 





Sortie 


See that the boiler is thor- 
oughly clean inside. Polish pis- 
ton rod and valve stem. 
for lost motion at both ends of 
connecting rod, and adjust the 
brasses if necessary. 
the pump and possibly the gov- 
ernorstem. Clean oil holes and 
grease cups sothat lubricant will 
pass freely to all bearings. 
sure that leads to water-column 
are clear. We suggest that you 
have on hand a supply of water 
glasses, with proper gaskets. 
The safety valve is probably all 
right, but be sure it ‘‘pops’’ 
whenit should. Scrape out ex- 
haust nozzle, giving the steam a 
clear passage, directly up the 
stack. Replace worn clutch 
shoes; also repaint boiler and 
stack. 
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Look for the 
EAGLE 
Our Trade Mark 





To avoid confusion, the J. 1. CASE 
THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
desires to have tt known that ¢f is not 
now and never has been interested in, 
or in any way connected or affiliated 
with the J. 1. Case Plow Works, or the 
Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. 1. 


ere et 
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gested in your ‘‘Case Thresher 
Manual,’ and order what you 
lack. If you have no copy of 
our ‘‘Thresher Manual,’’ you 
should have one, and we will 
send one on request. 
Remember that time is money 
to the thresherman, and right 
now is the time to save time. 


5. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Dept. AD-5, RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 












NOTE: We want the public to know 
that our plows and harrows are NOT 
the Case plows and harrows made by 
the J. 1. Case Plow Works Co 
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WALLACES’ FARMER May 28, 1929 M 
cure’s house, if one went by the road that 
branched off a little above the bridge: it 
had been made the year before, and ran 
thru the heart of the forest, consisting of 
nothing more than two wheel racks, 
which were, however, free from bo iderg 
and afforded easy traveling. Onc« S$ the 
buggy swung around a bend, Lafe, iook. 
ing out, saw the cure trudging by ind, ( 
shaking his heavy stick. He heard Made. an 
leine still sobbing. His own heart wag to 
heavy enough; he blamed himself f Hil. to 
ary’s misfortune. He should have stoog $1. 
by him. And he had meant to do so. But M 
he had. not calculated that Hilary wouig 121 
walk so fast or go to St. Boniface so soon, lik 
He was still plunged in his despairing we 
reflections when he realized that t irive mi 
was almost ended. in 

The trees fell away, disclosing the Ros. 
ny chateau. The buggy stopped fore CA 
the door, in front of which the S: icneyr 
and the old retainer were standing. with t 
anxious faces. Madeleine bent swiftly 1 
over Hilary and raised his limp nd: f 
then she turned her eyes to Lafe’'s tely j 
asking him that question which co not HC 
be spoken. I 
“He is no worse,” said Lafe 1 
The Seigneur and his man came toward 1 
them. *‘MacPherson telephoned to the SF 
postoffice and they brought me the vs." c 
he said. “‘You did quite right, Madeleine. C 
Gently now, Monsieur,” he added, ad- GF 
dressing Connell, and together they sed I 
Hilary from the buggy floor. “R m- C 
ber the steps. Now, I will go bac! rd— I 
so.”’ t 
They were inside the chateau, carrying oT 
their burden between the rows por- s 
traits into a room which had been a I 
$4 a drawing-room in bygone days, furnished t 
66 5 with spindle-legged furniture, gilt mir- PR 
une-u e ig rors, and ormolu cabinets. A b na t 
corner showed that its use had been con- r 
verted, probably because the upper part 1 
of the chateau was no longer ha ible, 4 
The old Seigneur, in his blue s low- FU 
Overhaul the separator belt- tail, with large gilt buttons, was the P 
. . sprucest part of the shabby old om. P 
ing and re-lace or replace where Everything else in it was faded 1 by 1 
Be sure needed. Wash out every bear- eS eee en ee f 
a at a EB ¢ there was more dus lan is cor ere I: 
Get your Case __— ing with kerosene and see that hygienic in a sick man’s bedroom : 
: " Madeleine Rosny came in with h: rms 1 
oil holes are open. Replace full of bed linen, diffusing the s of t 
worn teeth in evlinder and con- wintergreen. Lafe and her fat got b 
“° ° Hilary to bed. He was stirring n e- t 
cave, and look tor harmful end- ginning to toss his arms and m n ir 
oa me O. Ba 4 delirium The pulse was stron: ut $ 
I ook play in cylinder. 1, 64 inch 1S the flush which had supplanted t} or t 
- right. Examine everv box and denoted fever. Presentiy the cure red 
° - rf and went straight to the bedsid: The 
bearing and take up or re-bab- | three men looked at Hilary and at each 
: hace ~ . as > other. 
Re-pack bitt where needed. lighten “IT have seen men who were wounded _— 
loose nuts and replace lost bolts. worse recover,” said Edmond Rosny. “He 
has bled much, but the heart nin- 
Be sure you have the sup- jured, and unless the lung is grav: art 
: ed . . well, we shall see to it that he 
plies and tools you will need. gets well,” he ended, abruptly. 
ic 1eE aV . > ry « safe, who had reac e hope the 
Be It is well to have some spare acta, daee deals ate com 
parts on hand to guard against little later. ” 
. y ss > mus x € g recto ¢ or he 
possible delays. Check up your a ee 
stock of parts with the list sug- Sane Sees ee meres. elon’ Ae ¢ 
can arrive the result will have been de- 


cided.”’ 
“There are doctors nearer.” y 


“None with the skill of Monsieur 
Rosny.” 
“He has been a doctor?” inquired Lafe, Cc 


in astonishment. 
“No, Mr. Lafe. 

cure, ironically. 
There was nothing more Connell could Cc 

do. He would have stayed, but he felt 

that he must await the issue in patience. 


A duellist,” replied the Lig 
















Madeleine was already established at Hil- M 
ary's bedside. 

Lafe went in softly. ‘I shall come early Cc 
in the morning, Mademoiselle Rosny,” he 
said. “I want to say—about what you 
said to Father Lucy tonight—I mean it “ 
was my fault. I guess I'm the only one 
to blame. I ought to have stood by him, 
and I went away. You did more t me, Cc 
Mademoiselle, and it wasn't up to you. ! 
mean, it wasn't your business to savé 
bim.” B 

“No?” whispered Madeleine, rais t 
eyes to his. And Lafe felt like a blunder Can 
ing fool. 

“You'll save him,” he said. ‘‘We can't ; 
lose him. We want him—we all w m. . 
I guess I didn’t realize how white vas ; 
till—till this happened.” 

He was half-way to his boardin: use M 
before he stopped as a thought struck 
him L 

“I guess Father Lucy does get results 
in his own way,” he said. 

(Continued next week) Sto. 

The lowa State Fair—It is announced c 
by the Iowa State Board of Ag ture 
that because of the increase in « ting 
costs, the admission to the state s C: 
year will be increased to 75 cent = 
admission for automobiles will r: olives c 
50 cents and for children at 25 cents, 4% 
heretofore. This advance has be 2 
necessary both by the increase in < a tm 
ing expenses and the very cons a 
addition to the cash premium fun ex a 
total premiums this year will an t to : 
$135,000 in cash, which is $30,000 more 
than in 1919. The total increase in & Med 
penses this year is estimated to be about 


$475,000. 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Mays from 1910 
to 1919 corn averaged 98 cents. It is now 
or 202 per cent of the ten-year av- 











98 

, Hogs averaged during these ten 
Mays $11.11. They are now $13.85, or 
126 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
like manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 
in price and which are relatively low. 


CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 5 points, to 120 


per cent of the ten-year average. Can- 
ners and cutters jumped 20 points, to 
145 per cent, while stockers and feeders 


fell 1 point, to 126 per cent of the ten- 
year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs fell 2 points, to 126 
per cent. Light hogs fell 4 points, to 
130 per cent, while pigs dropped 13 
points, to 126 per cent. 

$SHEEP—Lambs fell 8 points, to 164 per 
cent, while wool fell 8 points, to 152 per 
cent. 

GRAIN—Cash corn fell 16 points, to 202 
per cent of the ten-year average, while 
eash oats held steady at around 215 
per cent. Wheat strengthened 8 points, 
to 201 per cent of the ten-year average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
strengthened 2 points, to 244 per cent. 
Butter fell 5 points, to 172 per cent of 
the ten-year average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard strengthened 1 point, 
to 133 per cent, while ribs sagged 2 
points, to 124 per cent. Ham dropped 
1 point, to 179 per cent, while bacon 
also dropped 1 point, to 152 per cent. 

FUTURES—July corn fell 3 points, to 159 
per cent, while September corn fell 1 
point ,to 157 per cent. July lard dropped 
1 point, to 139 per cent, while July ribs 
fell 3 points, to 123 per cent. September 
lard dropped 1 point, to 145 per cent, 
while September ribs fell 4 points, to 


132 per cent. On the basis of lard fu- 
tures, the price of hogs in July should 
be $15.53, and in September $16.43. On 


the basis of rib futures the price of hogs 
in July should be $13.74 and in September 






































$14.96. July cotton strengthened 3 points, 
to 212 per cent of the ten-year average. 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE. 
& 
hy ae, 
i 
a 
oO 
Med. and heavy wt. beef U ' 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 1 
Choice and prime— 
oN ar 12.38/13.13]12.50 
gaieek before “-........ 113.00]13.63|13.15 
ood — 
BORG TE. cre aeecces a 11.50/12.38}11.55 
Week Befere 2... 12.13}12.88)11.95 
Medium— | 
Ree COPE 110.63] 11.63/10.85 
Week before ......... }11.38)12.08}11.13 
Common— | 
ere ere | 9.88/10.75|10.05 
Week before ......... }10.50} 11.08)}10.13 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— { | 
Ree 12.75}13.50/)12.95 
Week before ......... {13.38}13.85|13.25 
Medium and good— | | 
SS i. eee 111.88/12.63/11.7 
Week before ......... {12.38}12.93}12.00 
Common— | { 
eS Sa eeee 1 9.50/10.50] 9.93 
Week before ......... 110.00/10.93! 9.93 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | 
MOM WOEM ..sasseses es | 9.75/10.63! 9.80 
Week before eat 10.13}10.83} 9.90 
Cow » | 
TOS WGK. <cceaccess .| 9.30] 9.58] 9.35 
Week before ......... 9.50} 9.88] 9.45 
Bulls | 
Last week ....... ....} 8.50] 9.25) 8.25 
Week ion uals se ..-| 8.50] 9.38] 8.25 
Canners and cutters— | 
EME WOOK. cucc shines cc | 7.00} 7.38] 6.38 
VW eee 5.75] 6.38) 5.58 
Feeder steers { | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | { 
RRM WORE 6o6s cc seoee-s 10.75/10.55!10.55 
Week before .....e00- {10.63}10.75/10.58 
Meditim (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
RBC WOON ciusbica canes 110.38]10.25)10.33 
Week before ......... 10.25)10.53/10.38 
Lig (800 Ibs. down)— | 
SU. rae 10.13}10.00) 10.15 
Week before ......<.. {10.00/10.38}10.13 
Stockers 
Steers— ! | 
LS. rT eee 8.88; 9.38} 9.18 
Week before ......... | 9.00] 9.50] 9.18 
Cow a heifers— } | 
Last ree | 7.50] 8.50! 7.50 
We % "bomen eecendses | 7.25} 8.63] 8.00 
alves, good and choice | | 
Last week Reoneaeaeens | 9.50] 9.75] 9.50 
ek be fore i hae ae ove | 9.50/10.13!] 9.50 
s ymmon and | | 
me dium— | 
eS eee | 7.50] 8.25] 7.00 
— Week before 22201211! | 7.00] 8.63] 7.00 
—.. HOS. 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last. ve eeceees «{13.70113.85]13.95 
sbefors eam ee ai 13.68]14.25|14.00 
250 Ibs. )— { | 
tbe kates « 14.03!14.35'14.23 
¢eeees 4.00/14.83/14.: 
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HOGS FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
a ee | =* 
S 0 3 | - 
; a » 
[2] 8lg | € | $18 
| @] oO] & & Sz 125 
| £ = Ci a Ss | 2S 
1 oO Oo | ee ee 8 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | | British sterling ex- 
wk. See 14.10]14.43)14.25 change— | | 
Week before ......... 14.13}15.00)14.43 Last week ......... |$4.867 |$3.81%|78.3 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) Week before ........ | 13 pads lk 
i eee 13.63)13.93 French franc— | 
Week before ......... 14.00]14.75 a eee | .193 0716)37.1 
Smooth heavy packing | Week before ........ i | .0655/33.9 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— German mark— } } | 
ee eS 13.25}12.50)12.50 Teast week «...<.<:. | 2382] .0223] 9.3 
- Week before ......... 13.05]12.93}12.38 Week before 2.0... -|..... | 0209| 8.7 
9 —_—$—— ————_$____— 
mee ome oe LIBERTY BONDS. 
eee 12.88}12.00)12.13 SS 
WOOO WOEORG ncccacees 12.38}12.50/11.83 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— Z 
EE alah tnins kai sons 12.63| ; 
Week BSTOCe 2... .00i0).0065 14.00} . a 
Stock pigs— 2 tae 
OS Ee eee 12.63]..... }12.38 4 rt 
Week SEK. os oe }12.50 Oy & 
SHEEP. U. S. Liberty 4%'s, second— | 
Oe AA ree |s100. 00} = 2.20 
mt ng patece ae See eee Ee Ae 5.00 
. iberty 4%4's, third— | 
+ +++ -{15.88)16.50/14.38 | + Last week ............... 100.00) 86.60 
eek bef sv eeeee ee [ h7.38)17.88) 17.63 a a 88.60 
Lambs, culls and common S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth— 
week ......0....-}12.75}12.75}11.88 soe 100.00) 82.70 
Week before ..... »|14.50 15. 75 14.88 ee ND, rave ss Hoe Geckisccce< 85.40 
Yearling wethers, medium U. S. Victory 4\%'s— 
to prime— Pe a, Se 100.00) 94.94 
Last week ..........-. 13.13]13.50)12.25 Weak DOURND. —. oo5) cso cecs Clerc cit 95.90 
Week before ......... 14.75}14.75)15. 25 
Ewes, — to ‘choice—| Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4\'s 
ME WEEE enccecssces cs 9.25|10.63| 7.63 |. mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 


11.00]11.38] 9:38 


Week before ... 
oe & lambs, medium to 


ot weeks Socccdsc dec ti RMenseD 
Week before ......... 13.50j13.25) 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, 
classes of live stock are quoted at an 
erage of prices from on to 
GRAIN. 
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Kansas City. 
Des Moines 





Last week .... 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y¥— | 
Last week -|1.98%4]1.80 
Week before -]2.121%4]1.92 

Corn, No. 4¥— | 
Last week .... LecceothOS 12.72% 
, RO See ee 1.86% 

Oats— 

Last week 94% 

Week before 1.10 
ley— 

Last week .... 

Week before .. 

Rye— 

Last week F 
Week before ,. 

Wheat, No. 2 ° 

red— 
Last week ... 
Week before 


Corn, No. 3Y¥— | | | 





1.88 rss 
1.94 a 



































| | { 
On re 36.50 
Week before | 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
OS” ee 33.50 
MOE BONUSES. siccccceces 133.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
ar re 132.00 
Week before ........... |32. 00} 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 3— 
Last week ....... 
Week before 
Oat straw- 
Last week 
Week before 


37.00 
37.00 





36.00 
35.50 











| 
128.50 
.|17.50 





..- {11.50 














|Kansas City 
| Minneapolis 
ee Moines. *|/ 


|Milwaukee 


_ 
2 | 
| 


Chicago. 








Bran 
Last week. .|§ 
Week beforelé 

Shorts— 
Last week. .|59. 75) 57.00/58.50 64.00) 
Week before}59.25| 58.00/58.00/64.00) 

Hominy feed—} } | 


| | | 
54.00/56.00}59 00) 
55 00/5 3. 00): 59.00 


58.00 
58.00 





n 


on 
> 
we> 


on 





63.00 
63.00 


80.00 
80.00 


= 66.001 
seals 66.00} 


Last week. ./69 50} 
Week before}69.50)...... 
Oil (op) 
Last week.. ee 
Week before!/70.00}...... 
Cottonseed (41 j 
per cent)— | 
Last week.. FT 00 


meal 


71.00 
71.00 


Week before 
Tankage— 

Last week.. 

Week before}..... 
Gluten— 

Last week..|]..... ar peewe 

Week be ead Seats ae Se beaee 


*Quotations at Des Moines im ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 




















Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; 

4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922. 


wa nications SEED 





Chicago—Choice timothy, last 
$10.50. week before not quoted; prime clo- 
ver, last week not quoted, week before 
$46.60; hog millet, last week $3.38, week 
before $3.38 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week not 
quoted, week before not quoted; alfalfa, 
last week $25, week before $25; blue grass, 
last week not quoted, week before not 
quoted; millet, last week $2.75 per cwt., 
week before $2.05: Sudan grass, last week 
$10.25 per cwt., week before $10.25. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 

, week before 57%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 28%c, week before 26%c; eggs. 
fresh firsts, last week 40%c, week before 
40%c; prime white ducks, last week 35c, 
week before 38c; geese, last week 20c, 
week before 20c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, May 24, 1920.—Many men and 
boys are leaving the city for farm work, 
including inexperienced and experienced 
ones, and women are applying for house- 
work and field work. Farmers are busy 
with their field work, and corn planting 
has gone on actively, tractors being large- 
ly used, and in central Illinois this has 
been carried on at night, searchlights be- 
ing used. After a long period of booming 
grain prices, prices have had a sensa- 
tional decline, the largest breaks being 
in corn, which lost most of the previous 
adivance of 20 cents above prices of a year 
ago, in a few days. This change was due 
to several things, among them being a 
promised large increase in cars for mov- 
ing grain, the new policy of the banks in 
deciding to call in loans to speculators 
and profiteers so as to prevent large ad- 
vances in prices, the petering out of the 
switchmen’s strike, and improved crop 
prospects. The weekly official statement 
of the visible grain supply in the United 
States includes 38,942,000 bushels of 
wheat, 4,056,000 bushels of corn, 6,294,000 
bushels of oats, 11,221,000 bushels of rye 
and 3,361,000 bushels of barley, these com- 
paring with holdings a year ago of 33,- 
736,000 bushels of wheat, 3,560,000 bushels 
of corn, 19,126,000 bushels of oats, 13,- 
797,000 bushels of rye and 10,977,000 bush- 
els of barley. Exports of wheat from this 
country from the first of last July to the 





seventh day of this month amounted to 
98,961,000 bushels, and of flour to 16,- 
344,000 barrels, the total of both being 
equal to 172,509,000 bushels of wheat, 


compirang with 256,614,000 bushels for the 


corresponding period a year earlier. Re- 
cent grain exports show a large falling 
off in volume. During a recent week ex- 


embraced 11,130,000 
3,000 pounds of 


ports of provisions 
pounds of lard and 9: 
cured hog meats, these comparing with 
7.419,000 pounds of lard and 21,004,000 
pounds of hog meats for the correspond- 
ing week last year. There were late sales 
of May corn at $1.86%, comparing with 
$1.79 a year ago; May oats at $1.06, com- 
paring with 70 cents a year ago; May rye 
at $2.12%, comparing with $1.51 a year 
ago, and May barley at $1.67, comparing 
with $1.13% a year ago. Cash lots of No. 
2 yellow corn sell for $2, and cash sales 
are made of No. 2 white oats at $1.14. A 
cargo of Canadian oats has reached Chi- 
cago amounting to 330,000 bushels. Solid 
trains of 75 box cars are being sent daily 
from New England, and at Chicago they 
are loaded with merchandise for the grain 










districts and reloaded with grain for the 
return trip. 
Cattle receipts have been running too 








week | 











» 
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large for the restricted demand on local 
and shipping account, altho supplies were 


smaller than a week earlier. For weeks 
the trend of prices for the greater part 
of the offerings has been downward, with 
the better class of cattle declining much 
more than the commoner to medium 
grades. Recent sales of steers were large- 
ly at a range of $11 to $13.10 per 100 
pounds, with the better class of light 
Steers taken at $13 to $13.65, and a few 
small lots of fancy light yearling steers 
taken at $14. The $14 sales included eley- 
en head of Hereford 860-pound steers and 
eight head from the show herd of the 
Indiana experiment station, with two head 
out of the latter lot selling at $15 The 
best heavy steers sold for $13.25, and pret- 
ty good steers were taken as low as $12, 
with sales of little canner steers down to 
$10 to $10.75 Fair light weight steers 
sold at $11 and upward, and a medium 
grade went at $11.60 and over. Butcher 
stock had an outlet at decidedly lower 
prices for the choicer class than those 
paid a short time ago, cows and heifers 
bringing $7.35 to $12.75, while canner cows 
went at $4.75 to $6, cutters at $6.10 to $7, 
and bulls at $6.50 to $11. Calves were in 
fairly active demand at $6 to $15 for 
common heavy to prime light vealers, not 
many heavy calves being received. Late 
sales were made of stockers and feeders 
at unevenly lower prices, with some 574- 
pound stockers taken at $6.50. while half- 
fat lots of feeders at $11.75 to $12.50 were 
around 25 cents lower. Common to me- 
dium stockers sold off as much as 50 to 7& 
cents. A few fleshy feeders sold as high 
as $12.85. Beef steers and cows and heif- 
ers of quality declined during the week 25 
to 50 cents. Early in the week there was 
a sale of prime 1,420-pound steers at 
$13.40. 

Hogs were marketed liberally during 
the past week, and the large offerings 
gave the packers a chance to put prices 
lower at times, large numbers being car- 
ried over from one day to another, despite 
a good eastern shipping demand for the 
better class of swine. On the low day 
the best hogs of light weight brought 
$14.50, with a later recovery to $14.85, 
and sales all the way down to $12.25 to 
$12.50 for rough, heavy packers. There 
has been a great narrowing in the spread 
of prices, with prime heavy butchers gell- 
ing only 30 cents under prime light bacon’ 
weights, and the bulk of the hogs sell 
within a range of 80 cents, late sales of 
pigs being mostly at $11.50 to $13.50. The 
recent average price of $13.70 for hogs was 
$9 below the high record made last July. 
Last December the average price of hogs 
declined to $12.35, which stood the lowest 
price of last year. Recent receipts of 
hogs have averaged in weight 241 pounds, 
being eight pounds heavier than a year 
ago, four pounds more than two years 
ago, and twenty-six pounds more than 
three years ago. Hogs sold one year ago 
t $19.75 to $20.90, two years ago at $16.30 
to $17.85, three years ago at $14.90 to 
$16.30, four years ago at $9.45 to $10.10, 
and five years ago at $7.25 to $7.87%. 

Sheep receipts are running so insignifi- 
cant in number that prices are almost 
wholly nominal. Everything now comes 
shron with the exception of spring lambs, 
which are mostly from California. Only a 
few native spring lambs are coming on 
the market, and it will be a few weeks 
before the crop of southern spring lambe 
will be ready to ship to market. Not- 
withstanding the recent meager receipts, 
prices have suffered large reductions, and 
there were recent sales of heavy lambs as 
much as $2 per 100 pounds lower than a 
week earlier. Clipped lambs have been 
selling at $11.25 to $17.25, and California 
spring lambs found buyers at $12 to $18.60. 


Horses were in good eastern shipping 
demand last week, and as the receipts 
were not excessive, prices were very well 
maintained, especially for heavy drafters, 
which were wanted for shipment to the 
southern part of Maine, a region which 
has taken many such horses during the 
last sixty days Good drafters are sell- 
ing at $225 to $320, and plain and medium 
kinds sell at $150 to $200, while the bet- 
ter class of extra heavy ones find buyers 
at $325 to $375. Wagon horses are in fair 
mand at $100 to $200, and expressers 
are taken at $165 to $190 Farm chunks 


are salable at $85 to $140, not many being 





wanted, and farm mares are salable at 
$140 to $175. Chunks weighing less than 
1,300 pounds sell slowly. Ww. 
Facts About Nebraska 
Agriculture 
The majority of Nebraska farms are 
still occupied by their owners. The fig- 


ures for last year are: Number of farms 
occupied by owners, 66,426; number occu- 
pied by tenants, 52,907. Nebraska alfalfa 
averaged 2.8 tons an acre during the five 
years, 1914-1918. Last year the state pro- 
duced 3,214,999.1 tons, valued at $64,299,982. 
The average yield last year was 2.7 tons 
to the acre, and the average price $20 a 
ton, which means that alfalfa land re- 
In 1889, 
ranches possessed 570,000 head 
valued at $12,925,960. Im 1919, 
farms and ranches possessed 
head of cattle, valued at $124,- 


turned an average of $54 an acre. 
Nebraska 
of cattle, 
Nebraska 
2.673,993 
806,235 
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URBANSIDE 


Gross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


In Duroc circles Orion Great Sensation leads. 





We are offering a nice lot of open sows, also a 
number bred to Orion Great Sensation for early 
fall litters. 


Few choice boars by Orion Great Sensation 
and by Big Bone Giant. 


Herd numbers over 300 head. 


URBANSIDE FARM 


J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 





TALK IS CHEA 


But, to Produce Good Durocs 
Takes Money—and Something More 


No one ever got to the top who didn’t have a high ideal 
in mind. Our ideal is the unbeaten in class, 


. ROYAL 
SENSATION 


We have yet to see a boar that will match him for 
height, length, smoothness and showyard quality. 
Such pigs as he sires are astonishing. 


We might price a few of his fall boars. 
Take it from us, they are head-liners. 


HARRY S. FAIN, EMMETSBURG, IOWA 


May 25. 1999 




















Just-a-Mere Stock Farm 
DUROCS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND UP-TO-DATE BREEDING 


Choice fall boars offered. Three are full brothers to our sensational young 
herd boar, Orion Great Sensation Jr., the highest priced son of the world’s 
noted Orion Great Sensation. Four are by Orion Great Sensation and out of a 
Smooth Giant dam. Seventy-five brood sows in herd. 


BRED SOW SALE JULY 28 


Herd boars: Orion Great Sensation Jr., Golden Victor,Benton Wonder 


MERLE ANDERSOR, Laporte City, lowa 


Farm in corporation. Sidewalk to depot. 


LOG CABIN FARM 


| DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Great Orion Sensation Jr. 334059 




















is one of the biggest and best sons of the world’s champion Great Orion Sensa- 
tion. This boar is siring pigs that will tphold the prestige of the Sensati 
family. He is a line bred Sensation, his ; being a daughter of the noted 
sire, Top Sensation. 


One junior yearling boar by Great Sensation, one junior 
FOR SALE yearling by Joe King Orion and out of the $1760 gilt by 
Great Sensation. Have some great spring pigs by the former. One top junior 
yearling grandson of Great Orion, a wonderful typed boar, and is siring plum 
good stuff; two good grandsons of Pathfinder, July boars, and a few top fall 
boars by L. C. Great Orion. Our herd is made up of daughters of the best 


boars in the world. Write for prices. 
H. A. McCAFFREE, JANESVILLE, IOWA 





Farm joins 
Waverly Junction 




















Who Says Greatest Sensation Orion 


isn’t the biggest junior 
yearling son of Great 
Orion Sensation? 

Why shouldn't he be? 
His dam, Glenwood 
Model Girl 2, is 


Model's Challenger. 

190 Spring pigs, 100 by 
Greatest Sensation 
Orion. They are some 
pigs. They are from our 

teows. 19 by Royal 
Pathfinder, 12 by Sen- 
sation Jr., the world’s 
champion pig. Others 
by Big Bone Sensation 
and Greatest Pathfinder. 

Visit us. Get tn line 
with the big popular 
Duroc Herd numbers 
300, 


B.C. Marts & Son 


Hampton, lowa 























GREATEST SENSATION ORION. B C. Marts & Son, Hampton. lows. 


Uneeda Orion Sensation 


Our New $10,000.00 Boar 


Of all the Duroc boars that money would buy | 
Uneeda Orion Sensation was foremost. We want 
to say to the Duroc fraternity, that we havea real 
boar. We bought him not only because he was 
good and got by the world’s grand champion, but 
because we saw the best string of pigs by him, that 
we ever saw by any boar. Weexcept none. 


His dam, Uneeda Sensation, is the biggest Duroc 
sow living without a doubt. She is the dam of 
Homewood Sensation, the monster. 


Bred Sow Sale August 13 


Ben & Alf Studer, - 

















Wesley, lowa 























Big Fall Boars by 


GREAT SENSATION | AM 


Proud Pathfinder 


Five fal! boars by Pathfinder, these are out of sowe by Great Sensation, real herd boar prospects 


Four boars by Orion Great Sensation out of Della Pathfinder, the biggest sow Pathfinder ever sired 


Write us or visit our farm 


J. M. Brockway & Co., - 





Letts, lowa 





TOMMY ROBINSON’S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHFINDER SUPERIOR 
BROOKDALE ORION SENSATION 
Two leading specimens of their respective families; something to talk about. 











JACK’S ORION 











About ninety per cent of our pig crop is by this remarkable sire. 
If looking for the big Duroc that is a practical meat maker and a 
ribbon winner see the get of Jack’s Orion, 

Have litter of 8 by royal Pathfinder and another by Top Sensation 
out of a Jack’s Orion dam. 


Bred Sow Sale August 12th 
ADAMS & SWAIN, - 





Algona, lowa 











Pleasant Hill Durocs 


35 open ‘S0wWs, Mostly yearlings and by KMimg Orion Cherry. Jr. 7 yearling boars, one DY 
Orton Great Sensation and out of a Pathfinders Giant sow, one by Long Pathfinder, 5 by Ming Orion 
Cherry Jr. 

















Four September boar pigs offered by the champion. GRAND MODEL'S ’ 30 fall boars by Mimg Orion Cherry Jr. It will be worth your while to s) : 
EQUAL, and out of GRAND LADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Des day looking over a herd that for one has established type, If you have seen bigger or better we w e 
Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow is ; giad to be so informed. We price our stock to sel! 
THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 6. A. SAMUELSON & SON, Sac County, KIRON, IOWA 
— 








DUROG FALL BOARS 


Shipped on approval. We are headquarters for Sept. fall boar pigs. Will weigh up to 200 Ibs. 
of Hancock Wonder, a 700 |b. senior yearling son of Great Wonder I Am. 
turned lot. Mall orders 
given careful attention 


Are the get 
They are a well grown, good 


C. RASMUSSEN & SON, Garner, lowa 





OAK GROVE DUROCS 


Home of Great Orion Sensation Jr., (3°! 
eastern lowa. Also the home of Lucile Path. 
finder, the 63,250 sow. Great things are expect® 
from the above pair of Durocs. You will hear from 
us later, Howard L. Cook, Manchester, I* 


Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 
Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
Orion Cherry King, Challenger or Sensation 


diood lines, 
L. L. DeYOUNG R. F. D. 4, Sheldon, lowa 





